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here and there upon a passage, scoring against a hard rh ¥ 

or a superfluous sentence, and catching up the thread 
examine its fibre wherever the leaves were open) would 
doubtless end in a very sincere condemnation. As we peeped 
into it at the counter of Messrs. Carter & Hendee, we con- 

ceived the germ of a malicious review, and pocketed it for a © 
dissecting perusal over our own fire. The author of Pelham, 
however, could do nothing altogether unredeemable. A 
regular reading soon turned out passages of force, and fire, 
and wit; and, heaped as it is with rubbish and carelessness, we 
feel, now that we have gone through with it, only inclined to 
extract its beauties—all of which, by the way, though the 
pages are three hundred and seven, may come into the di- 

mensions of an ‘article.’ 
Mr. Bulwer opens his book with a Dedication to his mother, 
_ which does honor to his heart, not merely in itself as an affec- 
tionate tribute, but from the ‘grateful conviction it expresses 
that he owes all that is pure and poetical in his mind to her 
instructions. It is a little remarkable what a great proportion 
of the poets and romance writers ascribe the direction of their 
minds to the same cause; and it is no less a beautiful com- 
ment on the maternal influence, than a curious fact in the 
history of genius. 
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6 The Siamese Twins. 


The Prefaces of all books, we think, are important parts of 
them, and those of the author of Pelham particularly. In the 
one before us he speaks very truly of the state of public feel- 
ing in reference to poetry :— 


‘1 think we shall observe that after the death of any pre-eminently 
popular poet, there is always a sudden, yet a long continued coolness to 
the art, which his admirers seem to imagine has expired with himself. 
Not only the new aspirant, but the poet of established celebrity is morti- 
fied by indifference, and discovers that the broader fame which perhaps 
he thought overshadowed, on the contrary, protected his renown. Since 
the death of Lord Byron, the poetry of Moore, the friend of the deceased, 
or of Southey, the antagonist, has thus seemed to be less eagerly sought 
for than during the lifetime of that extraordinary man, when his genius 
or his faults were the theme of every literary conversation, and the claims 
of his contemporaries were brought forward to illustrate, to lessen or to 
contrast the merits of the popular idol. I apprehend that the same cir- 
cumstances will apply to every more exciting species of literature; and 
had the world lost the author of ‘ Waverley’ at the time when the fullest 
splendor of his celebrity was calling forth a race of no unnoticed emula- 
tors, the whole tribe of historical, or even of Scottish novellests would 
suddenly have sunk into that class of writers, to whose claims the public 
would have lent the least courteous attention. A great literary man 

- | Smpaintains in esteem the whole respectable part of his fraternity, and 
“¥ fen he dies they share the same fate as the friends of a savage chief, 
bis countrymen immolate upon his tomb.’ | 


* a new character. Hence it is, my dear Publishers, that duodecimos in 
stanzas, and octavos in heroics, slumber on your shelves—a warning to 

“| »you,an omen to us. Hence it is that so much genius seems utterly 
thrown away; that so many excellent verses are written which no one 
reads, and so many pretty feelings are expressed with which no one can 
sympathize. Weaill grant the talent and the power; but they are wasted 

in. delineating worn out sentiments, and imbodying reflections upon 
which, in the rapid career of the world, we have already decided. All 
that morbidity of feeling—all that gloomy repining at the ends of life— 


of our fellow creatures—all such unwholesome sentimentalities and tumid 
weaknesses, characteristic of a departing age, do not distinguish the rising. 
Many among the elder part of the literary world may indeed still con- 
sider them the components of a deep philosophy, or the signs of a supe- 
rior mind. But the young have, I am persuaded, formed a nobler esti- 
mate of life, and a habit of reasoning, at once founded upon a homelier 
sense, and yet aspiring to more elevated conclusions. i Bg 
‘What feelings may have succeeded the artificial sentiments that have 
withered, and which poets daily rise to address, and sink into oblivion for 
addressing in vain,—or what reception the world may give to the poet 
who is'the first to enter deeply into those feelings, and express them first,— 
remains for men more gifted and more zealous than myself to discover. 
‘The poem which forms the staple of this volume addresses itself to 
the humors rather than to the passions of men. Chiefly of a comic and 
of a lightly satiric nature, it makes little pretence to those provinces to 
which the ambition of poets is usually directed, And, for my own part, 


i all that affectation to be above the aims and detached from the interests — 


' “eee Critics err when they say that any poetry that is very good wil _ 7 
. “geed; poetry, excellent—nay, surprising—is called forth every hour— 4 
instantly into silence. But then it is poetry which echoes a 
7 sound of which we are tired ; to succeed with a new age it should be of q 
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even if I possessed far higher endowments for poetry, far warmer incli- 
nations towards it than I ever, in my youngest days of inexperience, 
imagined I possessed—I own my belief that I have lived too immediately 
in that day with the style of which the world has grown weary, not to be 
imbued in the graver school of poetry with the very faults which I should 
censure in others; and imbued too deeply, and from too early a period, 
to allow much hope of exchanging those faults for faults of a more inno- 
vating and unhackneyed character. In the comic school it is different ; 
for the comic school has been little cultivated in this country; and origi- 
nality in that department is therefore easier than in one more severe, and 
yet seemingly more inviting to disciples. If I have now accomplished 
something which, though a tale and a satire, is yet not evidently plagia- 
rized either from Byron or from Butler—if without that wearisome strain- 
ing for novelty in detail, which so rarely leads to anything better than 
affectation—-the matter and the manner be not, on the whole, without 
some claim to originality—then shall I be fully satisfied. ‘That you, my 
dear Publishers, may be fully satisfied also is a matter equally desirable, 
but a little more difficult to effect!’ 


After this comes an Introduction dedicated to Captain 
Basil Hall, from which we take a passage :— 


O! model of the travelling tribe, 
Though homage Satire always pays ill, 
She must, with great respect, inscribe 
This book to you, illustrious Basil ! 
How well you scourge the Yankee race— 
Their codes uncouth, their garbs unsightly ;— 
Should Yankees answer,—in their face 
You smile your wise contempt politely.* 
How well you show, O sapient bore! 
The curse from taxes to be free ;— 
And prop the parsons with ‘one more 
Apt illustration from the sea.’} 
If he be great who nobly dares 
The greatest things with least resources, 
Oh! who, most learned Hall, compares 
With you his courage—and his forces ? 
You ridicule a mighty state, 
Without a grain of wit for satire ; 
On knottiest points, with ease debate, 
Without one just thought on the matter ; 


**In short, said I, unable to suppress a smile.’—Fall’s Travels in North America, 
vol. iii, p. 411. ‘I merely smiled, and said nothing.’ * * * * ‘The lady’s suspicions in- 
stantly took fire, on seeing the expression of my countenance.’—Jbid, vol. i. p. 110. A 
nice, agreeable fellow, for a disputant or a guest! 


t ‘ To borrow one more illustration from the sea, I should say, that the Established 
Church may be compared to the rudder, and the country, with its multifarious arrange- 
ments of society, to the ship,’ &¢.—Jbid, vol. iii. p. 405. 

This charming metaphor occurs in the most entertaining conversation imaginable. 
Capt. H. resolved to prove the blessings of an aristocracy, rotten boroughs, tithes and 
lord—I beg pardon—the devil knows what! sets up an unfortezate Yankee, by way of an 
argumentative ninepin. Away bowls the captain, blunder after blunder, folly after folly, 
as glibly as possible ; and not a syllable of rational defence, even by accident, comes out 
of the mouth of the ninepin. I cannot say whether a full-grown American could have an- 
swered Capt. H.; but I know, that an English boy of ten years old, with a tolerable pri- 
vate education, would have been a great deal too much for him. 
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With scarce the Traveller’s art to gaze, 
You ape the Sage’s to distinguish— _ 
And while dear England’s laws you praise, 
You quite forget the laws of English. 
Ev’n now, while Freedom through the lands 
Sweeps gathering on—behold in all 
His might—on Murray’s counter stands | : 
And fires his popgun—Captain Hall! d 
is said when famed Alcides slew 
4 , The earth’s dread son, that Slumber bound him— 
4 


j 
ry 


The hero woke—attacked anew— 
And saw—the tribe of pigmies round him ! 
So Truth some mighty victory gains— 


\ And lo, the Dwarfs rush out to seize her! ; 
naan The Giant crushed—there still remains i 
: ii | Some tribes of Halls that can but tease her ! ; 


ik! There seems to be a meaning in this poem beyond what at 
of first meets the eye, and though not very distinctly adhered to, 
ce we fancy the author meant it for a philosophical allegory, 
showing the evils of an ill-matched connection, either be- 
tween friends, lovers or relatives. He describes the birth, 
youth and education of the famous Siamese boys, and their 
transportation and exhibition in England, and hits off very 
wittily the singular situations they might be thrown into by 
their loves, hates and different tempers. After weaving into 
this story a great deal of episode and saure, he divides the 
ligature, and each follows his humor—a consummation we 
dare say the real twins would be very happy to realize. 
Cuane and Curne (the names they bear in the poem) are 
described as possessing very different tempers. Chang is 
grave, solemn and thoughtful, Ching lively and reckless ; and 
of course there is a constant diversity of purpose, as thus :-— 


In truth, if differences of temper 
The bliss of common twins scarce double ; some 
To Chang and Ching, conjuncti semper, 
Must needs be singularly troublesome. 
For, when grave Chang in pensive mood, 
Himself without the door was sunning, 
Gay Ching some paltry insect viewed, 
1 And whisked his brother into running ; 
Pi And when with some congenial gang 
(ae Gay Ching was playing on the road—a 
ha Pious humor seized on Chang, | 
Who stalked him into a pagoda! 
*T was droll to note Chang’s doleful eyes, 
In sad pursuit of butterflies ; 
And see of mirth that cynic scorner, 
Whirled like a dry leaf round the corner! 
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Nor less to mark poor Ching, screwed firm on 
His seat, bemoraled with a sermon, 

Or nailed for hours to hear debate your | 
Siamese seers on ‘ Human Nature.’ 


We pass over a visit to a Siamese wizard, made by the 
brothers to learn their future fortunes, in which there is a 
4 page or two of almost grotesque power, and extract a speci- 
‘ men of the author’s mingled vein of humor and beauty :— 


pra: 
44 


a One evening when the whole day leng 
Our Twins had entertained the throng, 
Chang felt so poorly and oppressed 

(Of late his spirits had been low) 
That, ere their wonted hour of rest, 
To bed he was obliged to go. 


Poor Ching, who was, with shouts of laughter, 
Playing at draughts with Hodges’ daughter, 
(Of whom my muse a sketch prepares) 
Was snatched away, and walked up stairs, 
And (sleep the last thing in his head) 
Coolly deposited in bed ; 
But Chang was restless, nor could close 

: His eyes—a fretful fever burned him; 
And just as Ching began to doze, 

__ Chang upside down abruptly turned him ; 
Served thrice in such provoking fashion, 
Ching bounced at last into a passion ; 
‘Zounds! Chang,’ he cried, ‘ I do assure ye, 
Your starts would rouse a Bramin’s fury; 
Though you may think I’ve not a nerve, I 

Must beg you to yourself will keep. 
/Vo man can thus be topsy-turvy 
Turned, when he’s settling into sleep. 
You may be ill—I do n’t deny it, 
But other folks, when ill, are quiet.’ 


‘Truly,’ said Ching, ‘’t is most fraternal 

To fall upon me in this way, 
I'd like to know if this infernal 

Climate kill me—what you would say ? 
I fear worse things to you might hap, 
Than posture changed, or broken nap. 
Perhaps you would not long survive—you 
Might then—well, well, may God forgive you!’ 


Softened by this appeal, poor Ching . 
Grasped Chang’s hot hand, and whimpering 
Answered—‘ Indeed, my dearest brother, 
It was a monstrous thing in me 7 
My selfish murmurings not to smother— 
But prey cheer up, and you will be 
As well as ever in the morning. 
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og 10 The Siamese Twins. 
4 Meanwhile I promise to take warning 
Ne From all my past infirmities ; 
ait And, if it give you any ease, 
| Pray kick as stoutly as you please.’ 


of Thus talked the Twins, until the dew 
Of life, sweet slumber, o’er them grew ; 
When lo! a light beneath the door— 
And hark! a footstep on the floor— 
And softly towards the brothers’ bed, 
With shaded lamp, and hushing tread, 
ae A charming vision stole ;—its form 
{ Was light, yet lovely as a fairy ; 
But human beauty, rich and warm, 
Hung o’er the cheek its glowing charm— 
’T is their host’s daughter—Mary ! 


How holy woman’s youth—while yet 

| Its rose with life’s first dews is wet— 

Boi While hope most pure is least confessed, 

f a And all the Virgin in the breast | 

ee O’er her white brow, wherein the blue 

a ‘Transparent vein seemed proud to bear 

The warm thoughts of her heart—unto 

The soul so nobly palaced there ! 

O’er her white brow were richly braided 
The tresses in a golden flow ; 

But darkiy slept the lash that shaded 
Her deep eye on its lids of snow. 

What could that magic eye inspire ? 

Its very light was a desire ; 3 

And each blue wandering of its beam, 

Called forth a worship and a dream ; 

The soft rose on her softest cheek 

Had yet the sun’s last smile to win: 

[ But not the less each blush could speak 


How full the sweetness hived within. 

The rich lip in its bright repose 

Refused above its wealth to close, 

And mid the coral and the dew, 

a) The pearls all freshly glistened through, 

ip i . And round that lip, in dimpled cell, 

(eae The smiles that wreath enchantment dwell— 
a Waked by a word—and yet revealing 

. A witness less of Mirth than Feeling— 

Rounded her glorious shape :—though mute 

wat) Died Echo round her fairy foot, 

Though small as childhood’s was the band 
That lightly clasped her graceful vest, 

And though so slight her tempting hand, 
You hid it while you pressed, 

Yet formed the hills her robe controlled 

In Love’s most ripe luxuriant mould. 

Not in more swelling whiteness sails 

Cayster’s swan to western gales, 
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When the melodious murmur sings 
Mid her slow-heaved voluptuous wings. 
* * * * * 


Above their heads she held the lamp, 
And still the light which there it threw, 
On Chang’s dark brow the feverish damp 
Was slowly gathering ; and the hue 
Upon his cheek flushed rich and brightly, 
And his closed lips just quivered slightly. 


But Ching sleeps sound and calm as death ; 
You scarcely catch his even breath :-— 
Still lie the tides within, nor seem 
As wrinkled by the faintest dream ; 
And o’er his cheek one soft smile keeps 

Its silent home, nor varies ever; 
All like some tender star, that sleeps 

Upon the hushed lap of the river. 


And half inclined to each—(to thee, 
Sweet Julia, would I thus had grown!) 

Round either neck, it touched to see, 
The other’s arm was thrown ; 

But still the hand of one was closed, 
Like his, whom pain and anger gall ; 

And still the other’s hand reposed, . 
Like one who sleeps at peace with all. 


The maiden looked, and kindly drew 
The curtain round the feverish brother ; 
And wiped from off his brows the dew. 
—Just then, as if some dream or other 
Had stung the troubled soul—he started, 
And some wild word his pale lips parted. 
The maid drew back; the fit was o’er, 
He lay more tranquil than before. 
She placed within his reach the mild 
Cool drink that fever best relieved, 
Gave one look more, and gently smiled, 
Well pleased to think that she perceived 
The poor youth’s slumbers were already 
Becoming more serene and steady. 
Without the door her footsteps die, 
When from the breast of Chang a sigk 
Broke fiercely and impatiently. 


It was a fair and summer night, 

The moon had clomb her weary height : 
Like him who scales the mountain’s brow. 
And slowly eyes the scene below, 

As every spot he passed—delays, 

And charms the languor from his gaze, — 
She seemed on high to pause and breathe 
Her silence o’er the world beneath ; 
Watching as with an angel’s pity 
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12 The Siamese Twins. 
The dark rest of the giant City, 


ai That death-like lay within its shroud, 

+g As quiet as the heart of Sorrow ;— 

cee) Or like a hushed, unmoying cloud, 

| Whose sleep will wake in storm to-morrow. 
pe Pale through the half-closed window strays 

i A The meek smile of the wandering rays, 


| Along the floor it checkering gleameth, 
And o’er the Indian brothers streameth. 

yw As by that light so wan and chill, 
a, His cheek—the sterner one’s—you saw ; 
on Its hues and aspect well might thrill 

i. Your bosom with a startled awe. 


‘Out, out—’ he muttered, ‘on this cursed, 
This loathly and unnatural tie! 

Oh! would that it one hour were burst, 
Though with the next hour doomed to die! 


i . Am I not cut off from the joys, 

Dt The proud life of the glorious earth ? 
1 te Who comes to eye the monster boys, 

) ae Nor feels his wonder brand our birth ? 
a But, he can sleep, and sport, and laugh; 


I, J alone this base cup quaff. 


ee *O Light! sweet daughter of the Sun, 
ee. When thou didst first behold me born, 
id Say, did these eyes thy glory shun, 
And feel thine eyes were——scorn? 

Why was I fated to inherit 
iE This vast desire, this mounting spirit ? 
1 Why doomed to burn for knowledge, power. 
Viet Fame; and whate’er our mortal dower 
I Upon the lap of life bestows— 


He 
+ 
og 


Poor balance for our mortal woes! 
Why doomed to bear within my breast 
A godlike, but self-scorching fire ; 


ay Thoughts, that like young birds in their nest, 
11 Deserted and unfledged, expire ; 

ete Yearning, nay struggling, for the skies, 

Which made their real destinies ? 


pres, 


‘ And love, fair love! each other thing, 

To which, like me, contempt may cling, 

. . Still hath the blessing of its kind, 

: Still its connubial rite may find. 

i Earth, air, sea—yea, the leaves that fall, 

‘The smallest drop that swells the tide. 
Can grant its living myriads all 

That is to me denied! 


‘Am I not formed as others? Are 
| The sense, sight, sound—delight and fire 


1 Of beauty banned me—can I bar 
t From my quick heart the keen desire, 
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That vague, wild, circling as the air, 
Blends with each single impulse there ? 
And thou, oh, thou! at whose least look 
My heart leaps up, as at the voice 
Of the west wind—the enamored brook 
Leaps up to revel and rejoice : 
Beneath thy touch, how can I thrill, 
Yet bid my bounding veins be still ?>— 
And when thou smilest on another, 
How can my soul its fury smother— 
Kiv’n though that sinile be on my brother!’ 


Here broke his thoughts into a dark, 
And wild, and warring tide ; 

And silently he stooped to mark 
The sleeper by his side. 

At first his look was dread and stern, 

As if to hate all love could turn. 

And terrible it was to see 
The contrast of the pair ; 

The smile and the tranquillity— 
The wrung brow, the despair. 


a But o’er the waker’s features slowly, 
Be And shade by shade, a soft change stole, 
As memories dear, and fond and holy, 
: Broke forth like moonbeams on his soul: 
4 As moonbeams when they gradual fall 
Some dim and lonely churchyard o’er, 
And make but soft and sacred all 
That roused the wanderer’s awe before. 


All this is finely conceived and expressed in language of 
careless, but rich and graphic poetry. It would redeem the 
book of itself. 

Among other characters introduced, there is one somewhat 
elaborately drawn, Julian Laneham, the lover of Mary, Hodges’ 
daughter. We quote it, partly because it is fine, but mainly 
for the severe and hitherto unexpressed comment which it 
contains upon the situation of superior talent in society :-— 


Large was his mind, and clear—yet deep ; 
A little pensive, but not whining: 
Ambition, courage, hope can keep 
All stuff, worth keeping, from repining. 
Wisdom, which now folks really seem 
To think is picked up like a fashion, 
Became to him a goal—a dream— 
A faith—a glory—and a passion. 
And so at length—for time and toil 
Wring harvests from the sternest soil ; 
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14 | The Siamese Twins. 
: We At length, the wealth within him stored 


or Swelled slowly to no common hoard ; 
ha And Fellows, to Professors turning, 


uF Talked of young Laneham’s ‘ real learning.’ 
oo No German and no poet loved 
‘e Nature’s minutest mysteries more 

4 Than he ;—they moulded and they moved 
pay His heart as viewless springs ;—the lore 
Ce Of harsher thought they raised and warmed, 
(ee And from each dream the self they bore 
ye That young ambition formed. 
a But when he mixed with men he wore 

The aspect and the mood they bore, 


And his strong sense and vigorous mind 
Led—but by joining with—mankind. 
The deeper and the shrewder saw 


Pa In him those qualities that guide 

| ei To Fame, in spite of Fortune’s Law. 
Bad For his worst fault, his very pride, 
| Had in it something stern and hard ; 

| ee That stubborn, unbowed, conquering spirit 
ae That clasps, or climbs to, its reward, 

: 4 And masters all that it may merit. 
pe In short, ’t was generally agreed, 

a Julian was one who must succeed,— 
ie Although his genius was not indolent ; 
mS Although his studies were not brown ; 
Bo! Although he never at a window leant ; 
Bet | And turned his collars nicely down.— 
Hie, Generous he was, and kind, and bold, 

: , But calm his mein—his aspect cold ; 
yal And the edged sharpness of his tongue 
ae (When Folly roused or Malice stung,) 


Where the swift wit so brightly played 
It lit—it mocked—the wounds it made, 
i Stirred the half-conscious spleen of those 
j Who, bat-like, fit ’twixt friends and foes ; 
Auld Hunting suspicion thro’ the dark, 

‘ And feeding on—‘ a kind remark.’ 
Ir Hate To TALENT SPARES THE LAURELS, 
Fl Ir GRUBS WITHIN—AMONG ITS MORALS, 
j So those who owned his parts denied 
The motive which the act supplied. 
His life was guiltless—True! but Art 
Can hide, and Interest blunt—the heart. 
He might be sure in life to rise ; 
But——there was something in his eyes! 
They did not mean to call him vicious, 
But Wit was always so malicious, 
His head was good—that all might know—. 
A good heart never made a show. 
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In speaking afterwards of Burns, he has a note upon the 
same subject :—‘ It is difficult indeed to command one’s in- 
dignation, when one hears fine gentlemen critics, who sin 
delicately and grow elevate on Chambertin, and to whom we 
owe no earthly gratitude and no earthly indulgence, talk, 
between snufi-takings, of the immoralities of Burns. Every 
country squire, and city clerk, and puny dandyling may enjoy 
in quiet his loves and his intoxications; they are but the 
proofs of his spirit, or obediences to the manners of his time. 
But if Burns, the benefactor of the world (for whom reverence 
should induce indulgence) does what they do who are its 
drones ;—then come pages of sermons, and mawkish lectur- 
ings, and judgments righteously severe. Every sword of the 
Pharisees leaps out of its scabbard. One would think, to 
hear them, that it is a great pity a man of genius should not 
be born without flesh and blood.’ It is really singular, how 
true this is—how spitefully the slightest leaning to human 
weaknesses is visited upon the heads of those who are suffi- 
ciently elevated to be a mark for envy. The minute detrac- 
tions of political men, especially in our own country, are 
melancholy satires on human nature. It might be said to 
Ambition, more prophetically than Hamlet said it.to Ophelia, 
‘Pll give thee this plague for thy dowry ; be thou as chaste 
as ice, as pure as snow, thou shalt not escape calumny.’ 

There is some very neat satire upon society, and the privi- 
leges of ‘ elder brothers’ (Chang was the elder) in the fash- 
ionable adventures of the Twins in London :— 


Of Ching—that diamond of good fellows 
Tom Moore begins to grow quite jealous; — 
For Ching once made a happy hit, 
And complimented Lady Frightful, 
And so became the reigning wit, 
Whom all such ladies called delightful. 
Besides, on the piano-forte 
Siamese ballads he could sing ; 
And, oh! they were so sweet—so naughty— 
You ’d scarce have known Tom Moore from Ching. 


And really Chang, who sulking by 

Sat with curled lip and drooping eye, 

While, Moore-like, Ching performed the syren, 
Made no bad sort of Bancok Byron. 


* * * 


But to our theme ;—at Almack’s now, 
When gravely Chang himself presented, 
Much did the door-men wonder how 
From entering Ching could be prevented. 
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Ingress ’t was clear they must permit 
To Chang, who had his voucher got— 
As clear—they must not think of.it 
For Ching, who certainly had not. 


‘That way up stairs—no, sir, not you. 
{ have a duty, sir, to do— 
No ticket, sir ?—I ’d rather hang 
Myself, than suffer such a thing! 
I don’t prevent you Mister Chang ; 
I can’t allow it Mister Ching.’ 


Grave Chang stood open-mouthed with stupor. 
Gay Ching was choler all, and chatter, 
When suddenly sweet Lady Cowper 
Came by and reconciled the matter. 
For Mirth have all the Lambs affection, 


_ So she took Ching to her protection. 


I’m not surprised, I own (when I 
Remember how each other tie 
The laws of 7'on contrive to sunder) 
That Almack should be lost in wonder, 
That flesh and blood should dare refuse, 
For once to loosen their alliance, 
And vulgar Mistress Nature choose 
To set ev’n Almack’s at defiance. 
We've said in some one of our pages, 
That Chang had lately conned our sages. 
But most of all the books commanding 
His thoughts, was Locke on Understanding ; 
That great name spoke hard by—he heard— 
He turned—enraptured at the word, 
And L——k (the handsome Captain) took 
For the young author of the book ; 
Accordingly he straight addressed him, 
With compliments in thousands pressed him— 
Swore that no man he so admired, 
And humbly where he lived—inquired. 


Quoth he, ‘ The human mind is found, 
Having in all climes the same faults—’ 

He ceased ; the Captain, looking round, 
Saw him whirled off into a waltz. 

For Ching, who liked those giddy dances, 

Was now engaged to Lady Frances; 

Sweet Lady—daughter to Lord Connor, 

And fairest of the Maids of Honor. 

Meanwhile the smiling Lady Mother 

Steps up, and whispers in her ear, 

I hope it is the elder brother, 

And not ‘the Detrimental ’—dear ! 


* * * * * 
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°T was just as they were high in all 
The grave dispute, that Ching was hurried 
Away for Lady Fanny’s shaw] « 
And just as Ching himself bestirred, 
In many a warm but graceful fold, her 
Shawl to wrap across her shoulder, 
That, having not himself an inkling 
That Chang thus rudely to depart meant, 
Ching was snatched off; and in a twinkling 
Vanished away from the apartment. 


‘°T is very strange,’ said Lady Fan, 

‘ But really Ching’s a pleasant man!’ 
‘°T is very strange,’ rejoin’d her mother, 
‘ But, really, Ching must cut his brother.’ 


A humorist compliments Chang on the convenience of the 
tie :-— 
Quoth he, ‘ the nature of your tie 
Must be a great advantage to you; 
All laws you clearly may defy, 
And ropes and chains in vain pursue you. 
For while the one offence incurs, 
The other naught amiss may do; 
And who shall harm the one who errs, 
Nor harm the unoffending too ? 
Nor bounds your tie to law’s perversion— 
Think what a fund ’t is for diversion! 


‘Suppose Chang went into the church, 
And Ching should enter in the navy, 
On Sunday evenings, in the lurch 
Ching leaves his flock to cry ‘ peccavi.’ 
Because Lieutenant Ching—the sinner— 
Grows groggy at the Captain’s dinner ; 
While, should a war break out—and Ching 
Have any timorous misgiving, 
He’s only got to cut the thing 
By saying, “ Chang can’t leave his living!” 


‘Think, too—since now the illumined nation 

Has taken up emancipation, 

And a big oath—his thousandth odd— 
Upon O’Connell’s sturdy lips is— 

That this next sessions, he—by God— 

‘ Will quite emancipate the—Gipsies ! 

Why should not bright St. Stephen’s, too, 

Emancipation grant to you? 

Giving you both the right of burgess, 

To sit in parliament by purchase ¢ 


‘ Well, then, if Chang ambition fire, 
And he some quiet burgh should hire, 
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The introduction of a physician to cut the ligament sug- 
gests some fair hits at the profession, and with farewell letters 
to the other, the Twins part and the poem con- 


from one 
cludes :— 


The Siamese Twins. 


Ching need not care a single filbert, 
What bills he owes to Stultz and Gilbert. 
T’ arrest the debtor would, remember, 
Be a gross outrage on the Member. 


‘ But putting greater things aside, 
Only conceive that one may wed 

And that the other hates the bride, 
With whom he too must go to bed. 


‘ Supposing, while you most caress her, 

He with reproaches should address her ; 

“Ah, thy sweet mouth!” “ that monstrous feature !” 

“ Star of my soul!” “the nasty creature ; 

Shall I be never of this bore rid ?” 

“ Oh, what delight !””—“ my God, how horrid!” 

Such, it is clear, might be of each 

Th’ opposing thought, or, haply, speech! 

If this should now and then annoy, 

At least one comfort you enjoy ; 

Should you grow tired of Mrs. Chang, 

*T' is not quite requisite to hang! 

Whene’er you like, unto her snarlings 

You leave her with the little darlings! 

For Ching, whom you place all the offence with, 
Blame him as much as she may please, 

Has business that he can’t dispense with, 
Just at your wife’s antipodes! 


Thus may you feast on all love’s honey, 
But shun the sting of matrimony !’ 


And Ching ?—poor fellow !—Ching can never 


His former spirits quite recover ; 


Yet he’s agreeable as ever, 


And plays the C——k as a lover. 


In every place he’s vastly feted, 


His name ’s in every Lady’s book! 


And as a wit I hear he’s rated 


Between the Rogers and the Hook. 


But Chang ?—of him was known no more, 
Since, Corsairlike, he left the shore. 
Wrapped round his fate the cloud unbroken, 
Will yield our guess nor clew nor token. 


H 


e runs unseen his lonely race, 
And if the mystery e’er unravels 
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The web around the wanderer’s trace— 
I fear we scarce could print his travels. 
Since Tourists everywhere have flocked, 
The market ’s rather overstocked— 
And so we leave the lands that need ’em, 
Throughout this ‘ dark terrestrial ball,’ 
To be well visited by Freedom,— 
And slightly nibbled at by Hall! 


We imagine there is a great similarity between Bulwer’s 
mind and Byron’s. ‘Their writings, of course, are in a totally 
different walk; and Byron’s verse is probably much more 
beyond Bulwer’s powers, than Bulwer’s prose .would have 
been beyond Byron’s. Still there is the same close, living 
adherence to nature, the same satirical keen-sightedness into 
the defects of society, the same mingled sense of the ludicrous 
and sublime, the same half-angel, half-devil mixture of scorn 
and tenderness in both. We can better account for Byron’s 
misanthropy, however, than Bulwer’s. The latter, as far as 
we can learn, is happily situated in life. He springs from one 
of the best families in England, has a wife of matchless beau- 
ty, (vide the description by L. E. L.) is very industrious and 
famous, and has lately been sent to Parliament—as pretty an 
inventory of happiness as a modest man could desire. It is 
difficult to guess why Mr. Bulwer abuses the world. As a 
general principle, misanthropy is another word for debt, and 
will be so defined when things go by their right names. The 
‘M. P.’ however, though not a full offset to the creditor’s. 
‘Dr.’ deprives that expressive abbreviation of the power to 
imprison, and of course makes it of comparatively little con- 
sequence. It will be natural, therefore, (if this is the cause,) 
that the next book of the author of Pelham shall be in a more 
loving temper, and be abated of bitterness in the same pro- 
portion that the absence of the fear of the King’s Bench di- 
minishes the terrors of a morning rap on the knocker. This 
is more true than sentimental, we are aware, and it is all 
along of writing at noon-day—an hour when Puck and his 
crew are dead asleep. There are, doubtless, romantic causes 
for unhappiness, for Death has a heavy hand, and Love is 
another word for a heavy heart—but where one man mopes 
over the grave or a wayward mistress, a hundred are sublime 
in the distress of an unpaid note, or the nausea of an over- 
night’s indulgence. The two most unamiable things in the 
world are a ‘sad dog’s’ sluggish headache, and an empty 
pocket—and if Mr. Bulwer has, like his prototype, a biogra- 
pher for his personal secrets, we very much fear his misan- 
thropy will turn out to be neither a disappointed love, nor a 
misprision of murder. 
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20 Mr. Sprague’s Ode, 


An Ope 


Pronounced before the inhabitants of Boston, September 17, 1830, at the 
Centennial Celebration of the Settlement of the City; by Cuar.es 
SpraavuE, Boston. 


Tur late centennial celebration of the settlement of this 
city brought with it an interest which seldom is attached to 
public festivals. Itwasno less a solemn than a joyous occasion; 
for though gratitude for the past and hope for the future con- 
tributed greatly to inspire feelings of hilarity, yet it was a 
season of solemn thought and affecting reminiscence. We 
were led to look back upon those seasons of suffering and 
anguish which it was the lot of our ancestors to endure, and 
to dwell upon the power and beneficence of that Providence, 
under whose guidance and care our country had prospered 
during the long lapse of one hundred years. It was a season 
too, when our thoughts sped onward as well as backward; but 
it is not for us to pierce the veil of futurity, and however im- 
agination might conjure up the scenes of coming days, there 
was but one event which the vision of truth could discern in 
the unwritten page of future ages, and that it needed not a 
prophet’s eye to discern. We felt that ere another century had 
fled, the thousands that thronged our streets, all that vast and 
multitudinous assemblage will have gone to their long home. 
We felt that then another race would tread above our dust. 
This festival was eminently a moral one. And it speaks well 
for New England that it was morally observed. The literary 
productions of the day were deeply imbued with this spirit—a 
spirit which has ever been a noble characteristic in the char- 
acter, not only of the first settlers, but of the descendants of 
the pilgrims. 

Mr. Sprague’s poetry is eminently original, and in these 
days of ready writers, this quality, especially when attended 
with strong thought and a beautiful style, is eminently valua- 
ble to our literature. In some former remarks we ventured to 
anticipate Mr. Sprague’s future success, and our predictions 
have been more than verified in this poem. His invocation is 
most happily adapted to the subject and occasion :— 


Not to the Pagan’s mount I turn 
For inspiration now ; 

Olympus and its gods I spurn ; 
Pure one be with me, Thou! 
Thou in whose awful name, 
From suffering and from shame, 
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Our Fathers fled and braved a pathless sea ; 
Thou in whose holy fear 
They fixed an empire here, 
And gave it to their children and to Thee. 


And you! ye bright ascended dead, 
Who scorned the bigot’s yoke, 
Come, round this place your influence shed, 
Your spirits [ invoke. 
Come, as ye caine of yore, 
—~ When on an unknown shore 
Your daring hands the flag of faith unfurled, 
To float sublime, 
Through future time, 
The beacon banner of another world. 


The succeeding ten stanzes of the ode contain an outline 
of the departure, sufferings and arrival of our ancestors, 
couched ir the most expressive and beautiful language. The 
sadness with which they ‘burst each tender tie’ is most 
feelingly portrayed, and the gloom which hung over their 
prospects as well as the uncertain nature of their voyage is 
described in a most pathetic manner, which is equalled only 
by the happy language in which the poet tells of the minister- 
ing angel who cheered them on their lonely pilgrimage—of 
her whose | 


‘low, sweet voice in comfort spoke 
As round their bark the billows broke.’ 


If there is any subject adapted to true poetry, it is the 
character of woman when engaged in the exercise of those 
affections, and in the performance of those duties which are 
doubly dear and doubly affecting, because the scene of them 
is the family circle, and the garden of their growth the shades 
ofretirement. 

The poet has been equally successful in the vivid and thrill- 
ing picture he has drawn of the arrival of our ancestors, and 
of that holy faith, the exercise of which, at that trying season, 
cheered and supported their weary hearts. A considerable 
portion of the ode is occupied by a plea for the Indians, and it 
is a most powerful and touching plea. Addressed as it is, no 
less to a sense of justice, than to the feelings, it cannot fail to 
engage the interest and awaken the sympathy of every friend 
of human nature. It is well that the poet availed himself of an 
occasion when every heart beat high with patriotic emotions, 
and when the mind was contemplating the virtue of ancestors 
and the prosperity of their country. It is well that the poet 
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22 Mr. Sprague’s Ode, 


embraced such an opportunity to speak a pleading word for 
that 


‘Jion race 
For us struck out from sweet creation’s face.’ 


In the thirteenth stanza of his ode Mr. Sprague makes a 
very apt allusion to the late revolution in France, and although 
the subject is adverted to very briefly, yet the glory of the 
struggle and the sympathy of our country is fully expressed, 
and we venture to indulge the feelings thus awakened, so far 
as to enlarge upon the subject which the poet has so expressed 
himself upon, as not only to draw upon himself our applause, 
but to elicit a few remarks expressive of our feelings. 


We call them savage, we, 

Who hail the struggling free 

Of every clime and hue; 

We, who would save 
The branded slave, 

And give him liberty he never knew ; 
We, who but now have caught the tale 
That turns each listening tyrant pale, 

And blessed the winds and waves that bore 
The tidings to our kindred shore— 

The triumph tidings pealing from that land, 
Where up in arms insulted legions stand ; 
There, gathering round his bold compeers, 
Where he, our own, our welcomed one, 

Riper in glory than in years, 

Down from his forfeit throne 

A craven monarch hurled, 

And spurned him forth a proverb to the world. 


We are aware that this production has its faults, but taken 
as a whole it is certainly worthy of high approbation. A 
passage in the fourth stanza has been the subject of objec- 
tion 

‘ Nor power above, nor power below 
Sustained them in their hour of wo.’ 


The allusion of the poet, that they had no symbol on high 
as did the Israelites, is so distinct, that we cannot for a mo- 
ment think the idea is capable of a misconstruction. 

We now proceed to enlarge on the subject briefly noticed 
in the last stanza we quoted. | 

Great events in the political world are like great men in 
society ; they occupy a prominent station, they exert a power- 
ful influence, they fill a glowing page in the history of the 

riod. Ofsuch a nature are the events which have lately 
convulsed so large a portion of civilized Europe. A new 
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luminary has risen in the firmament of freedom, it is the day 
star of French liberty, which, though it may yet struggle 


amid the clouds of a lingering despotism, is, we humbly trust, 


destined to career in glory to its appointed place in the 
heavens. 

Scarcely had the news of the capture of Algiers by the 
French reached us, when the echo of a far nobler achievement, 
while it elicited a tribute of respect and admiration from 
every friend of human nature, found a most sacred and joyful 
welcome on this side of the Atlantic. For here, the glad 
tidings touched the responsive chord of sympathy. Here, 
where the blessings of free institutions are felt and valued, 
there are those who can truly participate in the joy and grati- 
tude of an emancipated people. But there was another and 
a no less powerful reason which tended to increase the deep 
interest which these events have excited in every American. 
La Fayette, the friend, the generous champion of our liberties, 
sanctioned and led on this eventful struggle ; and it may not 
be irrelevant to our object to consider awhile the character of 
this great man. 

There is perhaps no affection of the mind which is at once 
so natural and extensive as the love of power, that is, either. 
the capacity or the putting forth of action, whether evinced 
in the works and operations of the natural world, or by means 
of human agency. In all ages and among all men this prin- 
ciple of the mind is evident.—Even the savage, however in- 
sensible he may be to the beauties of nature, recognizes and 
adores the power that hurls the thunderbolt and directs the 
torrent. 

In former ages, before civilization and the benign influences 


of the christian religion had purified and exalted the moral 
and intellectual condition of mankind, this principle of our 


nature was evinced in the universal respect and veneration 
paid to wealth, station and personal strength and distinction. 
Outward power was reverenced and sought for, and its influ- 
ence is not yet wholly annihilated. But as the human mind 
has been ennobled by the light of religion, another and a far 
nobler species of power is acknowledged and revered— 
‘the power of virtue in the human soul.’ The mind which 
exercises moral and intellectual energy in overcoming every 
obstacle which obstructs its own advancement, and in 1m- 
proving every means and employing every faculty which will 
tend to its own perfection—such a mind is now looked upon 
as the noblest example of energy and power, and the mitre 
and the crown sink into their merited degradation. What 
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24 Mr. Sprague’s Ode, 


more sublime and holy exhibition of moral energy is there, 
than that individual displays, who adopts a principle of action 
from a deep conviction of its virtuous character and influence, 
and through all the vicissitudes of a protracted life, amid sick- 
ness and suffering, in the dungeon and at the stake, maintains 
and supports it, and sacrifices to it even the dear tribute of 
existence. | 

Of such a power La Fayette has been an eminent example. 
His respect for human rights and freedom was evinced in 
youth, when he resigned the joys of home, and with the wreath 
of nobility upon his brow, and surrounded by riches and 
glory, he left all, and to defend that sacred principle which 
his soul revered, he came in the darkest hour of our revolu- 
tion, not to gain individual liberty or the freedom of his coun- 
try, not to fill up the measure of his glory, for the brand of 
rebellion had marked our struggle, and the cloud of defeat 


hung over our shores. He came in behalf of humanity—he 


came, he toiled, he suffered for the outraged rights of man. 
Thus La Fayette first declared to the world his loyalty to the 
sacred principle which he has so nobly sustained. ‘Trace 
out the protracted and eventful life of this friend of human 
rights. The glad season of youth passed away, and neither 
suffering, ignominy, imprisonment, nor the fear of death could 
move the ‘sacred purpose of his soul.’ Amid the seductions 


‘of pleasure, when he pines in the dungeons of Olmutz, when 


he exposes himself to an enraged populace, when he moves 
among the raging waters of revolution, he is still the same 
noble and vigorous defender of most noble principles. And 
now when time has rolled away, and age has impaired his 
once powerful frame, when he has sought the bosom of 
retirement and the angel of death is hovering near him, even 
he, the undaunted La Fayette—he that has known suffering 
and multiplied dangers, he, that has lived amid the horrors of 


anarchy, as if to seal the record of his sacrifices and labors, 


‘ Down from his forfeit throne 
A craven monarch hurled, 
And spurned him forth a proverb to the world.’ 


The late revolution in France has formed a new era in the 
history of the world. The causes which have wrought so 
great an event lie deep, and have long been in action. So 
sudden and unexpected was the blow, that we are apt to view 
it in a far less important light than it deserves. ‘The tyran- 
ny of the king exasperated the people, and they dethroned 
him.’ Such is the remark of a casual observer, such the idea 
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of an unreflecting mind; but to the man of reflection, to the 
friend of human nature, this great event presents itself in a 
far different aspect. He sees in it not the explosion of a 
momentary excitement, but a noble effort made by noble 
minds. ‘The revolution considered abstractly was the work 
of afew hours, but the causes which produced it and the 
means by which it was finally accomplished, had been active 
for years. It was the work of many minds, it was achieved 
by public opinion and public feeling ; but public opinion is 
made up of individual sentiments, and these sentiments have 


been enlarging and extending in proportion as knowledge 


and virtue have advanced. It is a common error to regard 
the opinions and actions of bodies of men as something wholly 
distinct from the views and actions of individuals. It is easy 


to recognize, in the prominent features of this revolution, the 


natural and powerful action of one energetic mind, which, 
feeling intellectual freedom and advancement to be its su- 
preme good, exerts every power and sacrifices even life to the 
attainment of such a sacred principle. One of the most dis- 
tinguished modern writers, in a late work,* speaking of the 
sudden developement of intellect, has observed with his 
characteristic eloquence :— 

‘And what though it “bursts forth” at length, as has been 
said, with spontaneous, original, native force? It only shows 
the intenser action of the elements beneath. What though it 
breaks like lightning from a cloud? The electric fluid had 
been collecting in the firmament through many a silent, calm 
and clear day. What though the might of genius appears in 
one decisive blow struck in some moment of high debate, or 


at the crisis of a nation’s peril? ‘That mighty energy, though 


it may have heaved in the breast of a Demosthenes, was once 
a feeble infant’s thought. A mother’s eye watched over its 
dawning. A father’s care guarded its early growth. It soon 
trod with youthful steps the halls of learning, and found other 
fathers to wake and to watch for it—even as it finds them here. 
It went on, but silence was upon its path, and the deep strug- 
glings of the inward soul marked its progress, and the cher- 
ishing powers of nature silently ministered to it. The ele- 
ments around breathed upon it, and “ touched it to finer 
issues.” The golden ray of heaven fell upon it and ripened 
its expanding faculties. 

‘The slow revolutions of years slowly added to its collected 
treasures and energies ; till in its hour of glory, it stood forth 


* Mr. Dewey’s Phi Beta Oration, 1830. 
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embodied in the form of living, commanding, irresistible elo- 
quence! The world wonders at. the manifestation and says, 
“Strange, strange that it should come thus unsought, unpre- 
meditated, unprepared!” But the truth is, there is no more 
miracle in it than there is in the towering of the pre-eminent 
forest tree, or in the flowing of the mighty and irresistible 
river, or in the wealth and the waving of the boundless 
harvest.’ 

Thus has a master mind portrayed the progress and devel- 
opement of genius, and thus it is that other great principles 
of the mind are expanded and ripened, and in their ‘ hour of 
glory’ stand forth in power, and surprise the world. 

The late revolution in France was a moral revolution; its 
ulterior object was a moral good, and it marked the progress 
of moral power. It cost blood and carnage, and this is cer- 
tainly a moral evil, but the object in view was a great one, 
affecting nothing less than the happiness and progress of a 
whole people ; and we should thank God it was effected in so 
brief a span and with such a limited destruction. Among the 
distinguished individuals who sanctioned and led on this 
struggle, were many true patriots; and to them, as well as to 


every individual engaged in the work, who possessed any 


sentiment of duty, it must have been a trying necessity. The 
danger they risked of involving their country in a long and 
bloody civil war, not to speak of their personal exposure—these 
considerations must have weighed, and in some instances most 
powerfully, against the anticipated advantages they hoped to 
experience. And when we reflect upon the heart-rending 
and horrid barbarities of which in former revolutions France 
has been the scene, we cannot but view their effects in a still 
more noble light. 

In proportion as the mind expands, in proportion as it ac- 
quires just ideas of its own immortal powers and high destiny, 
so it becomes more and more eager for moral and intellectual 
freedom, and more impatient of every restriction and depress- 
ing influence. Tyranny is degrading only as it tends to blunt 
and retard the growth and perfection of the mind; and every 
individual will therefore seek to avoid and overthrow it, as he 
values his own moral progress. It certainly then argues the 
moral advancement of any nation, who feel, and deeply feel 
the mental and moral restraints which despotism imposes, and 
therefore nobly labor for its overthrow, even by personal dan- 
ger and the sacrifice of life. 

We proceed to notice the closing portion of the ode. The 
claims of the pilgrims to the love and reverence of their de- 
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scendants are eloquently set forth in the latter part of the 
ode, and the poet, while he calls to mind the Patriot’s glory, 
has not failed to chide the slow progress of the temple de- 
signed to commemorate their achievements. Our own con- 
dition and prospects have not been overlooked amid the 
affecting reminiscences which necessarily occupy a large 

rtion of a centennial ode. 7 

The path which the poet has marked out for us and our 
descendants, though it may be trod away from the battle field 
and the storm of persecution, is not the less glorious and 
happy. Itis to be a moral and intellectual course. Our 
freedom is already achieved, but the martyrs in its cause have 
not filled up the measure of their country’s glory. Thanks 
be to God, a path of honorable strife will ever be open to the 
soldier who has enlisted under the banners of virtue. True, 
our country is not threatened with invasion by man, but there 
are subtler enemies than mortals, the enemies that war against 
national and individual virtue and improvement, and to over- 
come these will be a holy work ; and though the victors may 
not be crowned with the garland of outward fame, 


‘ Yet o’er the record shall the patriot bend, 
His quiet praise the moralist shall lend, 
And all the good rejoice.’ 


ApostTrorpHE TO ARIEL. 


Ox thou most quaint and delicate spirit of all! 

Shapen by that old sweet and kingly mind, 

That sate enthroned on heights etherial 

Of strange romance, and now has grown enshrined 
Within men’s brain ; thou, that wast born to close 

The eyes of pearly lily, and red rose, 

And jessamine, and poppy, and all flowers, 

At time of sleep, with thy slight wand oblivious ; 

Thon, that mak’st winds come creeping out from bowers 
Where they have warmed their wings of morning hours, 
Folding them in the sunlight plenteous, 

Upon small beech leaves ; ’t is thy task to wake 

The winged odors, from the crimson buds, 

And rainbow blooms—and the spring roses make 

Open their lips, and send sweet spirit forth, 

Inspiring the young bees. In weightless flakes, 

When thou dost bid, the silver sea foam scuds 

And hardens into pearls. Thou from the north 
Bringest the crystalled ice, which so doth take 
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Beneath thy hand, the form of emerald, 
Ruby and diamond, and all precious stones. 


Thou, that dost bring the harmonies of springs, 

Deep hidden in the earth, and all their moans 

Of most delicious melancholy, up 

For thine own music—that dost search the heart 

Of never silent winds, and with thine art 

Extractest from them melody ; q 
Thou buildest thy pavilion on the bald a 
And blue-eyed sea, or on a single beam a 
Of moonlight in the air. Thou, that dost ride | eo 
Upon the pointed moonbeams—or the hail, a 
Rattling its tiny car-wheels on the side — ao 
Of noisy vine-leaves; thou, whose tiny spear ey 
Is often seen among the golden hair, y 


(By fancy’s eye) that doth at evening trail 
Over the sun—that bringest out the dreams 
From myriad poppies, where they hide by day, 
Quaking beneath day’s thickly raining gleams ; 
Thou, that dost lead the scattering waterfalls, a 
Wherein the Nereids oft have dipped their chin, 4 
Around dry lily roots and eglantine, 
Through dimly sounding caves, by mossy walls, 
- 'To diamond-paved and rose-bloom colored wells, 
And into the recesses of green cells, a 
To form clear pools which Dryads bathe within, ; 
How shall I image thee, thou delicate 
And dainty spirit? I must elevate 
My mind into the keen sublimity - 


Of that Magician from whose mighty brain a 
Thou didst rise erst, oh sprite etherial ! a 
Never to die to nothingness again. s 


Nothing is there, of all things sublunar, 

Can image thee, thou clear transparency! 

The beam that falleth from a dyiug star, 

Fainting upon its way through falling dew, 

Is never nice enough for thy fine harnesses ; 

The thinnest tint of the sky woof of blue, 

Seen through green branches of delicious trees, 

Is hardly rich enough and delicate 4 
fie ‘To form thy crest, and feather thy slight plume ; 4 
vag The slightest crystal, mid-air-elevate, 
ae By the unbending fingers of cold frost, 
rae Tinged of a rose hue by the moon’s chill bloom, 

For thy fine spear might well be deemed too gross— 
And when it springs into invisible 

And sudden vapor, as it feels the sun, ? 
Thou art more keen than it—thou delicate spell, 
Sent on our senses by the great Magician! 

The mist of wine—the love of children—shell 
Of the sea—nautilus—any vision 

Of an etherial maiden, with bright eyes— 

The line that blends a rainbow with the skies— 
A virgin lip—the foam of mountain lakes— 

A cloud-drift full of small and crimson breaks—- 
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Rose leaves upon white snow—the opening lips 
Of lilies—everything subservient 
To the high queen of beauty, or invent 
By Fancy—that most strange, delightful fay— 
Compared with thee, might blush and faint away 
For very envy. I have thought thee nigh, 
Awake, and dreaming—and in ecstasy, 
Have cried to thee—alas! it was my mind, 
Throwing its own inferior images, 
And taking them for thy fine fitfulness. 
Forgive me that I am to thee thus blind— 
For thou hast ever been to me enshrined 
An unimagined loveliness, 

A. P. 


Saturpay Nieur. 


THERE are moments, and these neither few nor fleeting, in 
which the youngest of us are old—in which we look forward 
to those sober years, not with fear or reluctance, but with a 
calm and steadfast, even with a hoping eye, shaping to our- 
selves, with a dim and pensive satisfaction, the feelings with 
which we shall contemplate the approach of total rest, after 
all the fire that is in our bosoms shall have heen chastened 
and subdued, and the plentiful experience of life shall have 
reconciled us to seeking in the silence of the grave our refuge 
from all its griefs, or repose from all its pleasures. In such 
moments we forget for a time the point for which we are 
looking, and live more than half as if we had really reached 
that to which our eyes are directed. The hurry of busy life, 
the tumults of the eye and the ear—these, indeed, may return 
and efface the delicate impression of those more hidden and 
mysterious moments ; but they also in their turn will come 
back, and ere long the heart will find, and say to itself, in 
which of these moments its communion with itself has been 
most true and sinvere—in which of them the nobler nature 
of the man has been most consulted—in which of them his 
nobler aspirations have been most gratified. 

It is this spirit of thoughtfulness that makes the ‘ Saturday 
Night,’ in some parts of our country, held as it is in mirthful 
gladsomeness, and in pious composure of heart, at once de- 
lightful and awful to our imagination. We know that on that 
night the Bible is opened in ten thousand dwellings, and that 
the voice of psalms and of prayer is heard deep down in the 
glens and high up on the hills of New England. On that 
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night, I will not say that their hardships and wants are all 
forgotten by those whose lot it is to endure them, but I will 
say that if their hardships and wants are not then forgotten, 
so neither are their enjoyments and their blessings—and that 
human life, with all its inevitable woes, seems yet, to the 
contented husbandman, a scene never wholly deserted by the 
sunshine of a gracious Heaven. 

The last time I witnessed the ‘simple service’ was one 
serene and beautiful evening during a fine harvest. I had 
been roaming all day along the banks of the Connecticut, and 
at the fall of the evening I entered a cottage which I had 
often visited, and of which the master was a gray headed 
patriarch. He was sitting in an arm chair, his cheeks somewhat 
wan, and his eyes almost as dim as those of blindness itself. 
His daughter, who had been the beauty of the parish, was 
now a meek and gentle matron, and carried an infant in her 
arms ; while cther children, with eyes and features like their 


mother’s, were cheerfully occupied on the floor, half in busi- - 


ness and half in play. The husband afterwards came in; and 
before our simple evening meal was over, I felt as if I had 
been for years an inmate of the happy and innocent family. 
The old man then said to me, with a kind voice, that he 
hoped I was willing to partake in the religious observance of 
the evening; and as he was speaking, his grand daughter, a 


_beautiful girl of sixteen years, brought the Bible, and laid it 


on his knees. ‘ My eyes are not good,’ said the pious patri- 
arch, ‘ but there is still light enough left in them whereby to 
read the word of God.’ Nothing could be more affecting 
than the tremulous voice of the old man, whose gray hairs 
were so soon tobe laid in the earth, as he read, amidst the 
profoundest silence, that chapter of the New Testament which 
records the crucifixion. And afterwards, when the psalm was 
sung, those same feeble and almost mournful tones were be- 
yond measure touching, as they blended with the small pipes 
of the children, and the sweet melody of the female voices. 
During the prayer that followed, I could not help looking 
around on the family, and I saw close to the white locks of 
him whose race was nearly run, the bright and golden head 
of his little favorite grandson, who, during almost the whole 
evening, had been sitting on his grandfather’s knee. The 
love of God seemed to descend alike on infancy and old age. 
The purity of the one allied itself to the piety of the other; 
and the prayer of him who was just leaving life seemed to 
bring a blessing upon the head of him who was just entering 
upon it. 
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Shame! shame on the satirists, who, in their vain regret 
and worse ingratitude, have sought to strip old age of all the 
impulses of soul and sense, and leave it a sorry and shivering 
sight, almost too degraded for pity! ‘True, that to outward 
things the eye may be dim, the ear deaf, and the touch dull ; 
but there are lights that die not away with the dying sun- 
beams—there are sounds that cease not when the singing of 
birds is silent—there are motions that still stir the soul, de- 
lightful as the thrill of a daughter’s hand pressing her father’s 
knee in prayer; and therefore how reverend, beneath the 
unoffended Heaven, is the hoary hair that lies on the temples 
of him, who, during his long journey forgot not his Maker, 
and feels that his old age shall be renewed into immortal 

outh. 

/ When we all arose together from prayer, a solemn hush 
prevailed for a few moments over the room, till our hearts, by 
degrees, returned to the thoughts that had previously possess- 
ed them; and our conversation, though somewhat more grave 
than before, recurred to the ordinary topics and business of 
life. The hours thus stole away till it was midnight before 
the son-in-law showed me into my bed-chamber—a room as 
neatly furnished as if it had been in a great city, and kept for 
the accommodation of the few visitors that, whether of kin or 
strangers, came in the course of the year to this secluded 
dwelling. ; 

I lay for some hours awake, reflecting, with the purest de- 
light, on the happiness, the worth and the piety of the little 
family that by this time were all lying around me in sleep. 
No doubt, thought I, they have their frailties and their griefs, 
but that life is enviable which contains within itself so many 
evenings like the one | have now witnessed. So iong as 
there is a Bible in every cottage in New England, and the 
dust is not suffered to lie upon it, the people will be good, 
and wise, and happy. With thoughts such as these I at last 
gently fell away into sleep. 

The impressions. which that family worship left on my 
sleeping mind were calm, peaceful and blessed, yet was the 
dream which they occasioned distorted, and hideous, and 
ghastly, as if hell itself were suddenly to glare out through a 
vision of heaven. I fancied I had lost my way on a wide 
moor during a night of storms, and at last came upon a soli- 
tary hut, which I entered for shelter. The walls, stained, 
clammy and naked, breathed over the room the cold air of 
discomfort and desertion ; the few articles of furniture were 
fitted for the mean, vile and miserable dwelling ; and the 
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flickering light from a small oil lamp on a clay floor, by which 
the wretchedness around me was visible, at times seemed to 
expire utterly, as the gusts of wind blew through the broken 
panes of a window half closed up with rags and with straw. 
In this ghastly loneliness I heard a long, deep, broken groan; 
and as [ looked intensely into the gloom, an old man seemed 
sitting before me by the dead ashes of a scanty fire, with long 
locks whiter than the snow, and the cheeks as sunken and as 
wan as if he had risen from his grave. Can this ghost, thought 
I, in dim perplexity, be he whom I have often seen kneeling 
in prayer among his family, and whose revered countenance 
felt, not many nights ago, the cheerful light of that happiest 
fireside? What dreadful thing has happened to him or to me? 

I strove to speak to the old man in his loneliness, but the 
words were all frozen in my breast, and I stood convulsed in 
the dumbness of agonizing passion. But the reality deepened 
and closed in upon me, and the corpse, rising up, stood close 
to my side, and [ heard a voice, ‘ There is no God.’ At these 
words I was at once transformed into a being of my dream, 
and knew what had befallen my country. We seemed to stand 
together, 1 and that shadow, weeping and wailing atheists, 
terrified by the voice and the darkness of the godless earth. 
A woman was before us, with a child almost naked in her 
arms. She held the famished brat to her breast, rather in 
anger than in love, and poured fierce and wrathful curses on 
its father’s head, for which the grave, she said, had been so 
long yawning in vain. There was something in the woman’s 
face that terrified me to look on—a beauty that reminded me 
of some one I had formerly known—and her voice, too, even 
when pouring out those unnatural curses, seemed not to be 
her own voice, but one that I had listened to, I knew not 
when or where, with pleasure and affection. Presently a 
man came staggering into the glimmering darkness, and then 
sat down in sullen silence, with a countenance of drunken 
ferocity.. It was the husband. ‘A merry time we had of it 
to-night,’ he exclaimed with an oath. ‘We have levelled 
the old crazy meeting-house with the ground—the pews, and 
galleries, and rafters—the pulpit, too, where the old hypocrite 
used to preach salvation to our souls—by the bones of Thomas 
Paine, they made a glorious bonfire! and turned all the 
churchyard as bright as day. Had the ghosts leapt from 
their graves they might have fancied it hell fire.’ And here, 
methought, the drunken atheist laughed convulsively, as if to 


suppress the terror that his impiety forced into his own cow- 
ard heart. 
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All this time the roar of wild winds was in my dream, and 
I thought that ever and anon thick blackness filled the room 
as if it had been a grave; and then again a ghastly light re- 
vealed the distorted countenances of wrath, guilt and insanity. 
The beings of my dream waxed yet more fierce and fiendish ; 
and the child that was now standing at his father’s knee, I 
thought was changed into an imp, with a leering and unearthly 
face, full of devilish malice and ferocity. Its father’s eyes fell 
upon it, during one of those fitful flashes of light that came 
glimmering over the darkness, and half terrified, half enraged 
with the hideousness of the changeling, he sprang up, crying, 
‘What! thou accursed brat, art thou grinning in my face ?’ 
and grasped his child’s throat as if to murder it: the mother 
uttered a horrid shriek, as nature rose within her hardened 
heart, and I awoke with my heart beating, and the cold sweat 
pouring down my temples. 

In a moment I recollected that I was reposing in the dwell- 
ing of peace, innocence and piety. I arose, and going to the 
window, beheld the first and tender light of morning gradu- 
ally unveiling the beauty of the loveliest valley in New Eng- 
land. A solitary red-breast was sitting on the apex of the 
gable end of a barn, filled, no doubt, with the riches of har- 
vest ; and the cheerful bird was singing to itself in the dawn- 
ing sunshine. At no great distance, above a grove colored 
with all the splendor of autumn, rose up the spire of the vil- 
lage church. I gazed with calm pleasure over the woods, 
and hills, and fields ; I felt a joyful conviction of the stability 
of religion, breathed both from animate and inanimate objects. 
And when ‘the voice of psalms, the simple song of praise,’ 
rose from that happy old man and his children’s children, all 
vague fears for my country and its faith died away at once. 

Yet it is not, in these days, to be wondered at, that almost 
all persons of any degree of knowledge and education have 
expressed ‘alarm for their country, and along with that alarm 
a determination to guard its threatened blessings. The lan- 
guage of impiety has come upon their ears, not from the dark 
dens alone of our crowded cities, but even from the hamlet 
and the village, that once stood in the peacefulness of nature, 
like so many little worlds, happy in the simplicity of their 
manners, the blamelessness of their morals, and the confi- 
dence of their faith. Accustomed as they had been to look 
with delight, and awe, and reverence, on all those services of 
religion, by which its spirit is kept alive in men’s hearts, 
and which have been created by the devout aspirations of hu- 
man nature seeking alliance with Higher Power—the most 
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ordinary men have been startled and confounded to hear min- 
isters of every denomination with the foulest accusations 
threatened and assailed, and that book from which all truth 
and knowledge has spread over the world, daily and weekly 
exposed, beneath the skies of New England, to the most hid- 
eous profanation. The danger has not struck only the clear- 
sighted and the high-souled, but it has forced itself upon the 
thoughts of men of every character and condition ; and the 
humblest and lowliest Christian has looked forth with sorrow 
from the quiet homestead of his own inoffensive and rétired 
life, on the loud and tumultuous spirit of infidelity abroad in 
the land. 

‘There is little danger,’ says Mr. Gannett, ‘ that we shall 
become a nation of atheists or infidels.’* True: this is a ca- 
tastrophe which can never befall us. We have no fears lest 
the temples of the living God should be pushed from their 
base by the fierce but feeble hands of their wretched assail- 
ants. We who know what Christianity is,—what it is and 
what it has been,—will not endure the degradation of one 
moment’s fear, lest the mean should overthrow the mighty— 
lest the wretched hands of the ignorant, the vile, and the 
wicked, stretched forth through the darkness in which they 


dwell, should be permitted to touch, much less to scatter the 


unextinguishable beacon-light that burns on the altar of 
religion. 

But is there any man so senseless as not to know that Chris- 
tianity may remain, pure and undefiled, the religion of the 
land, and yet there may, at the same time, be in that land 
much of the wickedness and wretchedness of infidelity. 
Though we may have no fears for Christianity, which is of 
God, yet we ought to have for Christians, who are but mere 
frail and erring men; and therefore not to fear, or at least, 
not to prepare for resistance, when the object threatened or 
assailed is no other than the religion of our country, would 
betoken a shocking insensibility to the blessings which it 
bestows, and a shocking ingratitude to the God by whom it 
was revealed. We may pride ourselves on our poor virtues 
of liberality and toleration of what we are pleased to call 
the opinions of our brethren, and stand by without smiting 
the offender in his guilt, while the revelation that made us 
what we now are, and worthy of the higher destinies of futuri- 
ty, is mocked by the mouths of the ignorant, the profligate, 


* See an eloquent discourse delivered December 2, 1830, at the Federal 
Street Church. 
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the ferocious and the wicked; but what promise has our 
Creator ever given us,—what reason can we draw from his 
moral government, that he will not, to punish sin and iniquity, 
allow the light of Christianity to be darkened all over the 
earth? The sins of a nation bring upon it all kinds of evil— 
weakness, disorder, convulsions, revolution. Thence, too, 
the decay of all human virtues and of all human knowledge. 
And are we to suppose that Christianity is still to abide 
among the melancholy ruins? Its temple is in the heart; 
and if our hearts can be so cold, so dead in the frost of in- 

ratitude, as not to burn and kindle up into indignation, when 
God himself is insulted, how may Christianity any longer 
abide there—Christianity, tne religion, it is true, of gentleness 
and of love, but whose Sanctities, when profaned, are terrible, 
and will not be so profaned without a terrible vengeance being 
wrought by heaven on the guilty nation. | 

‘The fire, if not fed with opposition,’ continues Mr. Gan- 
nett, ‘ will soon burn out, the novelty will have ceased, the 
fallacy have been discovered, the pernicious effects have been 
apprehended, if not realized, and then our citizens will have 
too much shrewdness, putting aside principle, to fold a ser- 
pent in their arms.’ 

That the evil will cure itself with many there is no doubt. 
The clamors of public meetings—the noise, and the music, 
and the dissonance—the brawlings of demagogues, and the 
applauses of multitudes—these may for a time awaken new 
life, and new delight—and unexpected importance—and un- 
expected triumph :—-but when the poor man that has partaken 
in all these elements of phrensy returns home weary, and in 
lassitude, from the very strength of their excitement—and 
meditates with himself upon his feverish pillow—and calls up 
to himself the peaceful slumbers that visited him there—or 
the peaceful memories of those that died on that very pil- 
low, in humble virtue and humble happiness—when he con- 
trasts the glare and tumult that has been dazzling his own 
Imagination, with the quiet thoughts of comfort and repose 
that fed the spirit of his fathers, and with which his own 
young spirit also was fed and nurtured—it is impossible that 
he should be without some salutary suspicions of others, and 
some salutary fears for himself—that he should not feel he 
has been among scenes that were strange to his nature, and 
among men with whom he had nothing to do—that he should 
not shudder over the blasphemies that have been ringing in 
his ears—and remember, with something of a remorseful ten- 
derness, how he was taught to bless God and love his country, 
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every evening before he was permitted to sink into the inno- 
cent slumbers of childhood. 

But it cannot be doubted that the blasphemies of which we 
speak—for, without the violation, not of language only, but 
of all feeling and thought, they cannot for a single moment 
be denominated opinions—have found a wide circulation in 
the country by that spirit which would once have excluded 
them from circulation at all. The strong and steadfast will 
which should cast them off is not in its hour of strength. 
We cannot tell how far they may circulate, how deep they 
may reach. They are poison wafting in the air, and what if 
the body by its condition receive infection. We speak not 
in despondency or fear ; but we confess there is something 
unquiet and suspicious at the heart of society, that might 
almost seem to augur darkly of the future fortunes of the 
land. A. A. L. 


THe Corse. 
(IN IMITATION OF COLERIDGE.) 


THERE is a painting I have seen— 
’T is of a battle ground, 
Where the dying mutter with bloodless lips, 
And glare their eyes around ; 
And from dead mouths the red blood drips, 
While many a foe the bodies strips, 
And tumbles them to the ground. 


And one has lifted a dying man 
From his breast that was clotted to earth, 
And the cold blood from his open wound 
Comes slowly creeping forth. 


He spoils him there with either hand— 
The painting seemeth thus— 

And the lips are parted, as if to brand 
The spoiler’s soul with a curse, 

Till that spoiler seems to shudder as though 
He had seen pale Death, or worse. 


It was a false heart spoiled his friend— 
His friend of time of youth— 

And the words of a curse sank deep in his soul, 
As the burning words of truth ; 

And he fled—and ever he looked behind, 

And chattered his teeth to the evening wind. 
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x And ever and anon there seemed 

A constant voice to say— 

| * Accursed, accursed by man and beast, 
Forevermore and aye ; 

No rest unto thy brain or breast 
By darkness or by day.’ 


He slept upon the slimy marsh, 
And bats flew in and out, 

And great gray owls sate on his feet, 
Chatter did they and shout; 

And wolf-dogs lean, like bodied fiends, 
With white tusks went about. 


Sometimes he lay on the mountain side, 
And cold ate in to his bones, 

And the pines around the rocks that stood 
Were full of dead men’s groans ; 

And the mountain dew fell on his brow, 
As cold as the mountain stones. 


And the wind went whistling through dead skulls 
That had melted out of the snow, 

And over his cold face now and anon 
The hair from the skulls did blow. 


Sometimes he lay on the sands of the sea, 
And the spectre ship of night 
Went sailing by on the deep black sea, 


a With fiery sails, blood bright, 
oe And sheeted corses on the decks, 
4 Lean, lank, and yellowish white. 


And some came chattering o’er the sea 
With eyes like diamonds ; 

And fearing then the ghastly crew, 
He hid his face in the sands. 


And icy snakes were started up 
And glided from under his eyes, 

Till he rose and fled from his horrible bed, 
With wild and fiendish cries. 


At length he went on board a ship, 
And she sailed and sailed full fast, 

Until the sky frowned cloudily, 
And storm fires sate on the mast, 


F And lightning poured from the shattered clouds, 
4 Like a fiend’s eyes, red and fast ; 

4 And the ship rushed on till day was done 

q Before the wings of the blast. 
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And then she struck on a hidden rock, 
And the sharks had a feast of her crew ; 

But when they came to the wretched man, 
The fearful curse they knew, 

And away to the depths of the bloody sea 
These vultures of ocean flew. 


The sea bore him to his native land, 
And he wept with a gush of joy, 
When he saw, before his cottage door, 
His young and bounding boy ; 
And he beckoned him to approach him near, 
But he fled away with a cry of fear. 


His wife came out to the cottage door, 
But fled like an arrow in ; 

For well she knew that the man she saw 
Had done some deadly sin. 


Then came the hot tears gushing forth— 
He prayed to God most high ; 

And bending on the long green grass, 
He begged that he might die— 

And fell beside his cottage door, 

Till sleep came gently stealing o’er 
His soul of misery. 


And then there came a happy dream, 
Like a dim and charmed verse— 

And on him smiled his friend, and took 
Away the fearful curse, | 

And laid his hand upon his brow, 

And bade his tears of love to flow. 


He waked—his wife was bending down, 

And with a gentle grace , 
Was parting his long matted hair, 

And gazing in his face, 
And pressing to her breast her boy, 
Who uttered a wild cry of joy, 

And knew his father’s face. 

A. 
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Captain THOMPSON. 


J was unfortunate enough, one bright July morning in my 
Senior year, to receive an expressive note from my Tutor, 
which rendered a journey of some hundred and fifty miles 
quite necessary. [was in the coach in less than an hour 
with a travelling cap pulled over a very long face, partly to 
avoid recognition by my classmates as we whirled by the col- 
leges, and partly with an indefinite feeling that a pretty woman 
who sat in the opposite corner of the coach would observe a 
tear that was coquetting very capriciously with my eyelids. 
The rumbling echo of the wheels from the broad front of 
East Rock, roused me from a very bitter fit of reflection, and 
recollecting that there were now two miles between me 
and certain official gentlemen, I raised my cap and took a 
long breath and a look out of the window. ‘The lady on the 
back seat had a child on her lap. We three were the only 
passengers. | 

It is surprising how ‘ it’s all in your eye’ whether beautiful 
objects seem beautiful in this world. I do not think there is 
a sweeter gem of scenery in New England than the spot upon 
which my eye fell at that moment—the little hamlet of Whit- 
neyville at the foot of East Rock. I had rambled all over its 
wild neighborhood, and threaded for hundreds of truant days 
its deep passes—I knew, and loved as a romantic colleger will 
love, every striking tree and sheltered moss-knoll from its base 
to its summit—I had stood on the romantic bridge many a 
moonlight hour thinking of you, dear (ehem!) and star- 
gazing in the black mirror of the tarn below—and now, as I 
hoped to be recalled, I thought it the most exquisitely dismal 
spot I ever looked upon—the trees ugly and distorted, the 
the ‘ fine old trap-rock’ (the Professor’s epithets were as good 
as an apotheosis to it) desolate and naked, and the pretty 
buildings below (the only factory that ever adorned a stream) 
absolutely insulting with their peaceful picturesqueness. 

‘What a desolate place !’ said I, in a soliloquizing tone as 
the coach rolled out from the covered bridge (a new one, by 
the way, that was not half as pretty as the old one) and toiled 
slowly up the steep hill beyond. 

‘Sir!’ said the lady. She did know how a sudden start 
for home in the middle of the term, affects the moral senso- 
rium. I should have called Dian a hag. 

‘I mean, madam I beg pardon’ and then I went 


into a long rhodomontade to explain away my apparent want 
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of taste, and the lady told me her son’s name was John, and 
that he-was named after his father who was Captain Thomp- 
son of the brig Dolly, that had just arrived in Boston after a 
three years voyage, &c. &c. &c.——ending in a request that 
I would assist her with my knowledge of localities when we 
arrived at the end of our journey. 

In ten miles, I was on very sociable terms with Mrs. 
Thompson. In ten more, by dint of gingerbread and good 
humor, Master John was persuaded into my lap, and in ten more 
—but travellers have a reputation for a long bow, and I shall 
not be believed. The day was divine, and the season was 
June, and if it had not been for an occasional sight of the mail- 
bag under my feet which I presumed contained a simple ex- 
planation of my journey, I could have contrived to forget the 
imminent peril in which I stood of losing my graduate’s 
sheepskin and my father’s blessing. The coach, however, 
rolled on, and would have rolled on just as it did, probably, 
if I had been ten times as miserable (I know nothing more 
provoking than the indifference of such vehicles to one’s feel- 
ings) and by and by, what with now and then a very sweet 


smile from Mrs. Thompson, and a disastrous discomfiture of 


my sham shirt-bosom by Master John, I think I may flatter 
myself that I was tolerably resigned to circumstances. 

Have | described Mrs. Thompson? She was not as deli- 
cate as Seadrift, nor as bluff as Moll Marlinspike. Her 
cheeks were red, and her lips to match, and she had ‘ two eyes 
with lids to them’ according to the inventory in the play— 
but when the lids were up the eyes were blue—(and very soft, 
and gentle, and dangerous eyes they were)—and if it had not 
been for a very thin, spirited nostril, and an expression like a 
cocked pistol about her pretty chin, I should have thought 
she was made for a Niobe. Her name was Julia (I asked her 
as it grew twilight, the second day) and that name always 
sounded to me, (as L. E. L. would say, calling for her eau de 
Mousselline) like a gushing tear! If she was not sentimental, 
there is no truth in symptoms. At any rate I was tender to 
her upon. suspicion. The chain of circumstantial evidence 
would have borne me out, I think. | 

Travelling after twilight, I have always remarked, makes 
one very affectionate. The forty miles between Worcester 
and Boston on the mail route (they used to pass it before the 
‘reform’ between sunset and midnight) should be sacred to 
sentiment. If there were ‘ tongues in trees,’ or if the crooked 
fences could tell straight stories, a pedestrian tour over that 
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part of the highway would be highly interesting. I can an- 
swer for its effect upon myself and Mrs. Thompson. | 

We were aroused from a deep metaphysical discussion of 
elective sympathies, by the rattling of the wheels on the pave- 
ment; and at the same moment the city clocks struck twelve. 
The streets were all deserted, and the lamp-posts and watch- 
men performed their duties in dismal silence. Captain 
Thompson (so said Mrs. T.) was at the Marlborough Hotel ; 
and singularly forgetful as his lady had seemed to be of his 
existence for the previous six hours, she grew very amiably 
anxious about him as the coach rattled on to Washington 
Street. A crack of the whip brought us up to the door after 
a turn or two, and the half-dressed bar-keeper peered out 
with his flaring candle, and gave us the gratuitous information 
that the house was full. 

‘Is Captain Thompson here,’ said my companion in an 
eager voice from the coach window. 

The sleepy mixer of liquors wet his thumb and finger, ana 
snuffed two huge coffins from the wick of the candle, then 
sheltering it with his hand, he walked towards the lady with 
his head protruded inquisitively, and looked at her a minute 
in perfect silence. 

‘Is Captain Thompson here?’ thundered I, enforcing the 
question with a smart slap on the shoulder, for I thought he 
was not fully awake. | | 

‘’Be sure!’ said the bar-keeper. But still he stood hold- 
ing the candle to the lady’s face, not at all disturbed either 
by the emphasis of my question or the pathos of Master John, 
who was crying lustily to get out. The driver by this time 
had got off the big trunk, and the little trunk, and the band- 


_ box, and the bag, and the two baskets, and stood beside the 


heap very impatient of the delay. 

‘What the d 1 do you mean?’ said I, getting into a 
passion. ‘If Captain Thompson is here, take your candle 
away from the lady’s face, and go up and tell him his wife 
and child have arrived.’ 

‘Wife and child!’ echoed the fellow, backing slowly into 
the house, with an incredulous grin crawling slowly over his 
dull face—‘ wife and child!’ And he coolly drew his slip- 
shod feet over the threshold and bolted the door. The driver 
looked at me, and I looked at Mrs. Thompson. 

‘You are sure’ I saw a tear in her eye, and left the 
sentence unfinished. I could not doubt her. ‘The bar- 
keeper must be drunk,’ said the driver opportunely ; and be- 
lieving in my soul that the driver was right, I thumped away 
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once more at the door. In a few minutes the master of the 
house answered the summons from a chamber window. 

‘Is Captain Thompson here?’ said I. 

‘Yes Sir.’ 

‘Will you be kind enough to tell him his wife and child 
are at the door?’ : 

‘Wife and child!’ said Boniface, repeating my words very 
slowly ; ‘I have always understood that Captain Thompson 
was a bachelor!’ | 

Mrs. Thompson leaned back in the coach and sobbed au- 
dibly. 

Tt ’s no consequence what you have always understood, 
Sir—will you convey that message to Captain Thompson, or 
not?’ 

He withdrew his head, and came down presently to the 
door. ‘I have no objection to showing you Capt. Thomp- 
son’s room, Sir,’ said he, ‘ and you may carry your own mes- 
sage ; but I assure you he’ll be very likely to pitch you over 
the banisters for your intelligence.’ 

I took the candle, and mounted after him three flights of 
stairs. He stopped at the landing, and, pointing to a door at 
the extremity of the entry, renewed his caution. I proceeded 
however, and rapped boldly on the pannel. A gruff ‘Come 
in!’ was the immediate answer; and opening the door, I 
walked up to the bed, and touched my hat as courteously as 
{ knew how. 

‘ Have I the honor of addressing Captain Thompson?’ 

_ As I asked the question, I raised the candle, and got a fair 
look at the premises. On a bachelor’s bed, narrow and well 
tucked up, lay a man of the heaviest frame, whiskered to the 
eyes, and with a fist as it lay doubled on the coverlid like the 
end of the club of Hercules. A fiery lock of hair, redder 
than his face (I feel as if I was using a hyperbole) straggled 
out from a black silk handkerchief twisted tightly round his 
head, and his nose and mouth and chin, masses of solid pur- 
ple, might have been, for delicacy of outline, hewn with a 
broad-axe from a mahogany log. He looked at me just about 
as long as I have been writing this description before he 
answered my question. 

‘What do you want?’ he bolted at last, as if the words 
were forced out ofthis mouth with a catapult. 

‘I am sorry to disturb you, Sir, but but (I took a 
backward position as I approached the crisis of my sentence, 
and stood prepared’'to run) Mrs. Thompson and little John 
aré at the door and and ’ 
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A loud laugh from the landlord in the entry cut off the 
sequel of my explanation, and completed my dismay. I 
looked at the Captain’s fist, and stole a glance over) my 
shoulder to see if the door was open, and then the thought of 
Mrs. Thompson in tears shamed my courage back again, and 
I recovered my first position. The Captain raised himself 
slowly upon his elbow, and lowering his shaggy eyebrows 
till they met his whiskers, fixed his eyes upon me and pre- 
pared to speak. If he had levelled two pistols at me I should 
have been less frightened. 

‘T’ll tell you what, Mr. Milk-and-water,’ said he, in a voice 
as deliberate and decided as the fall of a sledge hammer, (I 
was a slender student in those days, and paler than usual of 
course,) ‘I ’Il tell you what—if you are not out of this room 
in two minutes with your ‘ Mrs. Thompson and little John,” 
I ’ll slam you through that window—if I don’t, me!’ — 

The threat was definite. I doubted neither his inclination 
nor his power to keep it. My heart was grieved for Mrs. 
Thompson; but if I was thrown down to her from a fourth- 
story window, I[ reflected that I should probably be in no sit- 
uation to express my sympathy. It was philosophy to retreat. 
I bade the Captain good night in my gentlest tone ; and as I 
turned away with some alacrity, he grasped a glass of brandy 
and water that stood on the lightstand, and muttering ‘ Mrs, 
Thompson and little John’ between his teeth, drank it ata 
gulp. As I passed through the door the tumbler whizzed 
es my head like a shot, and shivered to atoms on the entry 
wall. 

I found ‘ Mrs. Thompson and little John’ in a very moving: 
state of unhappiness. ‘They were decidedly on my hands— 
that was clear. If it had been at any other hour, I would 
have taken them home till the mystery could be cleared up; 
but to arrive from college unexpectedly at midnight with a 
woman and a child—I thought it highly improbable that my 
motives would be appreciated. 2 

‘I say, Sir,’ said the driver, as I stood pondering the case, 
‘had n’t you better take her to the stage-house and leave the 
matter till morning.” 

It was sensible advice, and I got in and comforted Mrs. 
Thompson as we drove to Hanover Street. © 7 

The first person that appeared on the step of the tavern 
door was another Captain Thompson, a stout, handsome fel- 
low, who took ‘Mrs. Thompson and little John’ into his arms 
at one clasp, and kissed them—as one might be supposed to 
do after a three years’ voyage. 
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I heard in the course of a day or two, that a rough old sea 
captain at the Marlborough, who had been there, off and on, 
for thirty years, and had always sworn himself a bachelor, had 
been awaked at midnight by the arrival of a wife and child 
whom he had deserted in some foreign port, and had gone to 
sea very suddenly. The last part of the communication was 
a great relief to my mind. 


4 ‘But nor with Tears!’ 
TO A LADY WHO DREAMED THE AUTHOR WAS DEAD. | 


A Wuen I am gone, and this cold heart 
fe Shall cease to bear in life its part— a 
7 And when my ear shall cease to know x 
The tones of mirth or sound of wo, a 
And joy or sorrow, grief or pain a 
May never wake its pulse again, a] 
Oh think thee of these by-gone years! 7 a 
But not with tears! no, not with tears! 
For tears are hypocritic things. ; 
The cloud the easiest takes wings 
That wastes itself in showers; 
But, as you tread the lighted halls, 
May memory at intervals e 

’*Mind thee of banished hours. 


*T were better far when aught comes to thee, 
To wake the time when first I knew thee, 
That thou shouldst wear thy happiest smile, 
Which could so well my heart beguile 

In love’s new moments ; when each day 4 
Seemed to have caught another ray, a 
And every spot but seemed to be : 

A heaven, whose evening star was thee ! 
*T were but an idle thing, a tear! 

The talisman of joy and fear, 

Cold and unmeaning ever ; 

Now waked by pain, and now by pride, 
To swell the dark and sullen tide 

Of life’s dull, murmuring river. 


And when this eye (that loves to watch \3 
With thee, the fires of evening catch, 4 
And with thee near me to behold | 
The western sky grow pale) is cold, 

Oh mayst thou still be watching where 3 
The twilight clouds are hung in air, 4 
Praying that he may be forgiven, — q 
Who made thy smile alone his heaven. E 
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Ay! smiling gaze! as I were here— 
would make me sad to see a tear 
Stealing those lashes over. 
Then should the past a tear beguile, 
May memory change it to a smile 
~ When thinking on thy lover. 


What though the voice were hushed that long 
With thee has woke its powers to song ? 
Thou still mayst breathe those tones again, 
And fond remembrance, with her train: 
Of banished joys, may travel o’er 
In solitude the moonlight shore, 
And lighten up, with gayest smile, 
The dark woods upon Sorrow’s isle. 
Then weep not—tears are idle things— 
The cloud the earliest takes wings 

_ That wastes itself in showers— 
But rather with delight retrace 
The sunny spots in these young days, 
Though they no more are ours. 


Farewell! the heart that never heard 
The wild tone of that parting word, 

*T would seem must instantly be swelling, 
As if it knew the tale ’t was telling. 

The saddened voice—the murmurings low, 
Which speak of joys now past, and wo 
To come—still would I not forget! 

With all its pains I love it yet! 

And when this heart has ceased to beat 
Responsive to thine accents sweet, 

May that one word awake in thee 

Full many a pleasant memory ! 

And all these every day farewells 

On which thy accent fondly dwells, 

Oh may they bring to mind these years—. 
Then think on me, but net with tears. - 


Y. N. S. 
x 


Exrract Coxe’s JouRNAL. 


Wet, my wedding day is fixed. Thanks to good fortune 
that the law concerning the privileges of a husband was made 
when Englishmen were all Hobbists; in those days of preten- 
sion to sentiment men would stand a poor chance in an as- 
sembly of lawgivers. The good old law, with the exception 
of one oversight, relating to real estate, wisely invests prop- 
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erty where ‘wits being great wills are more great,’ and to 
repair in a degree this error, it very properly determines that 
the lands of women, with themselves, shall suit the descrip- 
tion Justice Shallow gave of his territories and the owner, 
‘barren, barren, barren, beggars all, beggars all.’ My mis- 
tress’s uncle has been pleasing himself I hear, that her prop- 
erty consists so much of real estate; he little knew, when, 
secretly designing to defeat my just expectations, he advised 
her to purchase Place, what a blight the law can bring 
over her acres. He takes advantage of law—so willl. She, 
had he left her to herself, carried away by my subtle assidui- 
ties, would have cast her property at my feet, as if I had been 
an apostle. Uncle is ignorant that the produce of Mrs. C. 
Coke’s fields is all mine; every turtle in the brook, every 
squirrel that sits on a bough, and the nut he eats, every spire 
of grass, every hoof that travels the pastures, every twig in 
the woods that now call Emily mistress, will be mine ; that 
neither mansion-house, farm-house nor barn can be kept habi- 
table but at my expense. Marriage leaves her not even her 
wedding cake; not a violet can she legally pluck, not an 
apple can she reach without my consent. Sir Kit Rackrent, 
when his Jewish wife was disobliging, made her eat sausages. 
Should my wife refuse to sell house or land at my requisition, 
the law instructs me how to vex her; I shall sell her fragrant 
avenue of limes. If the hail bréak her windows, I shall neg- 
lect to get them mended. I shall forbid her to pluck fruit 
from the trees, to put her foot on the grass of which, though 
they grow on her land, I am the master. 

The law, generously considering the necessities of the 
helpless, vouchsafes a wife raiment, bed and food. The mild 
Emily will, I think, be satisfied with this provision ; but should 
she become malcontent—should she, receiving from her for- 
mer estate enough to satisfy all reasonable and modest wants, 
imagine herself injured by any limitations, and in her chagrin 
let loose upon me dissocial passions, I shall set forth to her 
the fitness of those restrictions, that it is to be expected the 
law should chiefly consult the interests of the better sex. 
Husbands might go without many things if the control of her 
inheritance is left to the wife. In my case, [mily’s fortun’: 
will not gratify the wishes of both; leisure, ease and recrea- 
tion we cannot both enjoy, and a woman is a natural drudge. 
Her taste in expense may differ wholiy from mine—as widely 
as Shylock’s and Jessica’s, when the daughter gave for a 
monkey a ring that the father would not have exchanged for 
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a whole wilderness of monkeys. My wife will, of course, as a 
woman, have her peculiar class of wants. She is a sluggard— 
she will be for multiplying domestics, while I want money for 
the stable; she will prefer those articles of convenience that. 
abridge labor to the garden I intend to have ; I like to jour- 
ney—she likes jewels; I want good dinners, good wine—she 
will long for Parisian dresses, plate and elegant furniture. 
Then in a gentleman’s pleasures she can of course have no 
sympathy. ‘There are two or three speculations I mean to 
engage in, which, lover of tranquillity as she is, she could not 
be driven into. Luckily Emily has no near relations to make 
impertinent comparisons. 3 

What a princely law is this, that cuts off the heiress to 
make me the heir of a man I never saw! All mine—all but 
that one capricious exception, real estate. Why did these 
law-makers do things by halves? Why not take the lion’s 
share at once ‘—all she values for accommodation, for pleasure, 
for old acquaintance’ sake—all the acquisitions of that toiling 
father! Well, I will not be ungenerous; J will not only enable 
her to live—I will do more than the law requires; she shall 
have indulgence, provided her wishes are, what a woman’s 
ought to be, moderate. I feel like the shepherd when he found 
Princess Perdita— ’T is a lucky day, and Ill do good deeds 
on’t.’ Now, if I could stop Nancy’s prating !—oh the folly 
of our modern wiseacres—educating women just to set them 
to making inquiries and claims! How much wiser is the policy 
of the planters! Nancy quotes Pope— 


‘by man’s oppression curst,’ 


as if a bachelor, of course not enlightened on the subject by 
personal interest—the only umpire of weight—could be a 
judge of these matters. She thanks Heaven 


‘that denied the pelf, &c.’ 


declares that Lord Byron’s character is the natural offspring 
of this law, traces his outbreaks to the management of his 
‘unfortunate mother,’ imputes again her sour and exasperated 
temper to the ‘ravages of that human tiger, Capt. Byron, 
whose depraved nature was put in operation by the law of 
marriage, identical,’ in her view, ‘ with the distinguishing law 
of beasts of prey.’ So much for a female hyberbole. Nancy 
calls upon me in her pertinacious uprightness, as she thinks 
it, to tread in the steps of Mr. Day, asserts that bare Justice 


requires that I insist that Emily’s fortune be settled on herself, 
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totally out of my present and future control, and would per- 
suade me to it by telling me what an affectionate wife and 
disconsolate widow Mrs. Day proved. I don’t enter into 
such niceties, and if I did, a bird in the hand is worth two in 
the bush. She pretends to be particularly shocked at my 
suggesting to Emily the sale of her real estate, as if there was 
any harm in my aiming to repair that deficiency of the law, 
which wrongs the husband out of this description of his wife’s 
property, (I intend to get up an amendment of the law,) as if, 
after I have taken softly to myself all the rest, I may not as 
well be in for a sheep as for a lamb. 

But this malapert sister—how shall I silence her declama- 
tions! She declares she will warn Emily—tells me it is no 
better to take advantage of this ‘ deine law,’ than to em- 
ploy strength to injure, or wealth to bribe—hopes and prays 
she shall live to see the law abolished, asks me if the deca- 
logue makes any distinction between the sexes, insists that 
the two summary precepts of the Christian code, that which 
declares the duties, and that which prescribes the feelings, 
are utterly at variance with our excellent law of marriage. [| 
find I am no theologian, for I retorted upon her that the 
fourth commandment, by requiring a man to regulate the 
conduct of his wife among the rest of: his household, implied 
absolute power on his part—but, behold, the wife is not 


-mamed. 7 


Should the pretended reformers of this generation, imitating 
the old woman who made it her business to sweep the cob- 
webs off the sky, lift their besoms to the etherial regions of 
law, and succeed in removing therefrom this blemish, as they 
call it, I will sail to England; and’ should this innovation 
pursue me there, I will go to a country where women remain 
in their proper subordinate rank—to Turkey, and turn Ma- 
hometan. I want the money, and if I might be as much 
benefited by it, remaining where it is, I choose to have it in 
my own hands. | 
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Swiss CHanrt. 


(FROM THE GERMAN OF SCHILLER.) 


Tue following constitutes the opening scene in Schiller’s 
drama of William Tell, and consists as you will see, properly, 
of three Songs; which are chanted successively by a Fisher- 
Boy, a Shepherd and a Hunter. The position of these three 
characters when they sing—the first paddling his boat along 
on the banks of the lake, the second tending his flock in the 
green dales above, and the third still higher up on the sum- 


mit of the Alps—gives a very impressive effect to their re- 


sponsive melodies. To relish the scene described in the 
Hunter’s Song, you will recollect that a rain storm between 
the top and bottom of high mountains is a phenomenon of 
frequent occurrence in Switzerland. A spectator standing 
upon the top of the Alps may see the tempest gather and dis- 
gorge below him, while he is himself wrapped in sunshine, 
and the clear, cold glaciers lie sparkling around him. The fol- 
lowing is the scene in which the play opens :— 


[Country, Switzerland. High, rocky banks around the lake or sea of 
Incerne. A bay opens in upon the land; at a little distance from the 
banks stands a cottage, end a Fisher-Boy is seen paddling along his boat. 
Above the sea lie green meadows and dales, and the village and hills of 
Schweitz lie off in the sunlight. To the left of the spectator high and pre- 
cipitous rocks appear, surrounded by clouds. To the right the glaciers 
of the Alps appear. Before the scene opens, the lowing of cows and the 

rmonious tinkling of the bells upon the flocks are heard, which continue 
Sor a time after the scene opens.] 


Fisuer Boy—(sings in his boat.) 


Tue smiling sea invites to bathe—asleep 
The boy lies on the green shore of the deep ; 
; There on his ear 

Sweet strains arise : 

Such, angels hear 

In paradise. 
And as with rapturous joy he wakes from rest, | 

‘The dallying waters play around his breast ; 

And now thou art mine, 

Cries a voice from the main, 

My arms shall entwine 

The mountain swain ! 


SHepHerp—(on the hills above the sea.) 


Farewell, sunny meads! 
Summer’s gone from the dell, 
And the flock no more feeds— 
Sunny pastures, farewell! 
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We go up the mountain, we return to the plain 
When the cuckoo’s shrill notes shall call us again— 
When the earth smiles with flowers in her new array— 
When the fountains flow softly in beauteous May. 

Farewell, sunny meads! 

Summer’s gone from the dell, 

And the flock no more feeds— 

Sunny pastures, farewell! 


Huntrer—(on the rocky summit of a mountain.) 


The heights echo with thunder, the foot path shakes— 
Dark is the dizzy way that now the hunter takes. 
O’er ice-plains he goes, : 
Undaunted by fears, 
Where green never grows 
And spring never cheers ; 
And a deep sea of clouds rolls under his feet, 
Shrouding cities and men.in one misty sheet ; 
For a moment is seen, 
While the tempest forms, 
A fissure between 
The commingling storms— 
And there the fields and gay haunts of men 
Gleam brokenly up on the hunter’s ken. 


Hartford, April 4, 1831. 


Tue Epiror’s 


Ir is simply enough to breathe—this 15th of April, in the 
year of our Lord 1831. The sky looks as if the Spirit of the 
Mist had been sketching upon it with a white crayon—here’ 
and there a vanishing pencil of cloud, a slight etching, and a 
graceful curve, all running off toward the sea with the trans- 
verse courses of the delicate Southwest. If there isn’t a 
robin, may I never see a red throat throb again !—weather- 
worn and lean, as if his small wings had struggled against 


many a blast in his pioneering flight back to his nest—but 


he sings cheerfully on our just budding elm, and his eye looks 
quick and bright, like no—(though it was a pretty figure 
we had on our lip)—we leave the moral, dear Reader, to your 
own leisure fancy. Our little sister brought in a snow-drop 
this morning, and the sulphur butterfly (the first to sun his 
wings in the spring gomge st is flitting over the pools left by 

eners are at work in the neigh- 
boring demesnes, and the tasteful pleasure-boats are flaunt- 
ing their streamers between our eye and the Fort, tacking and 
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scudding in the light breeze, like so many Spirits of Delight 
frolicking between wind and water. Ah, is not hfe a blessed. 
thing! Who could be a churl, and abuse the world, with a 
free right to breathe and wander on a day like this? 


We have a book (we have not the generosity to tell what it. 
is—we lend it sometimes when we feel princely) which de- 
scribes in delightful language the phenomena of all the sea- 
sons, and the changes and courses of all the stars, and all the 
natural heavenly and terrestrial influences—a mass of absolute. 
poetry. The south wind has melted us out to-day, and here 
is a chapter on the present season :— 


‘The Verna Season begins about old Ladytide, April 6th, 
and it is during this period that the trees gradually acquire 
their leaves, which are perfected by the latter end of it. The 
weather is now generally fine, and for the most part dry; a 
sort of clear weather often occurs, with northerly and easterly 
winds, cold nights, and very bright days with deep blue sky ; 
this alternates at times with the electrical showers of spring- 
time, and we have more hail perhaps during this than any 
other period, and at times very cold east and northeast winds, 
particularly about Easter, which is said to be a Saxon word 
derived from the prevalence of the east wind. ‘Thunder-. 
storms happen in this season, but are not frequent. During 
all these vicissitudes of weather the average temperature and 
evaporation increase, and bring us gradually to the warmth 
ofsummer. Early in this season the Dor Beetle, Scarabeus, 
fimetarius, begins to be heard humming by us in the dusk of: 
the evening, and the Flittermouse is on the wing whenever 
the air is mild at eventide. 

‘One of the most striking phenomena of this season is the. 
return of the vernal birds of passage, which arrive by degrees, 
and fill the woods and gardens with their melody; those. 
birds too which remain with us all the year are now in full 
song. ‘The Nightingale, the Redstart, the Blackcap, and all 
the Willow Wrens arrive in April. 

‘The most remarkable genus of birds that arrive in Spring 
are the Swallows, and the interest always taken in their natu- 
ral history, and particularly in the wintry retreat of those 
birds, may be. judged of by the circumstance that there is 
scarcely a writer on natural phenomena, ancient or modern, 
who has not mentioned the Swallow.. Above fifty letters on 
the hybernation of the Swallow have been written in the 
Gentleman’s Magazine, and the question was hardly settled 
till very lately, “« Whether they lie torpid in winter or migrate,” 
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The fact is, that, like other summer birds, Swallows migrate 
to more southern countries in autumn. 3 

‘ Ever found to be the harbinger of spring, and living on 
winged insects that would be otherwise noxious to us, the 
Swallows have always been favorites. In Greece the children 
used to make a sort of holiday on the first arrival of the 
Swallows. In Greece, Italy, and other southern countries, 
the Swallow arrives about the first of March; with us their 
arrival is much later. The chimney Swallow appears be- 
tween the fifth and 19th of April, and the common Martlet 
and Sand Martin between the 20th and 30th of that month. 
The Swift or black Martinet is first seen about the Feast of 
the Apparition of St. Michael, May 8th; but it is about the 
14th that the great arrival happens, and they are then seen in 
numbers about towers, steeples, and ruined buildings, while 
the Swallows resort to our chimneys, the Martlets to the 
eaves of houses and the sides of windows of churches and 
other buildings, and the Sand Martins to steep banks. 

‘ During the middle and latter part of the Vernal Season 
the business of nestmaking takes place, and the first broods 
are hatched, fledged, and fly before the close of the period, 
during which time the cock birds are in full song. Every 
bird has a note or a modulation of notes peculiar to himself, 
yet, what seems extraordinary, many birds decidedly imitate 
the notes of others. ‘The Blackcap and the Thrush mock the 
Nightingale ; and hence it happens that in the north and 
west of England, where Nightingales do not abound, the 
notes of these mocking songsters is less musical and less 
varied. Many other birds mock the Nightingale, and also 
mock each other. { have noted the average days on which 
birds arrive, which may be found out by the naturalist from 
their notes as well as by seeing them; and to those who 
are skilled in the music of the grove this forms a very 
pleasant amusement during the bright fine weather of a 
vernal morning. I have known persons who could distinguish 
the notes of every bird in the garden immediately on hearing 
him, but who at the same time were so little favored by Apollo 
with regard to common music, that they could not tell “ Rule 
Britannia” from the “College Hornpipe.” The cooings of the 
Ringdove, the wild Pigeon, and the Turtle, are sounds too 
which are characteristic of the period we are describing, ' but 
above all the rest that mark the Vernal Season we must 
commemorate the well known song of the Cuckoo. This 
bird usually arrives with the Wryneck in the middle of April, 
and I have remarked that between the 14th which is called 
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in Sussex Cuckoo day, and the festival of St. Mark, April 
25th, this bird is always first heard, but more usually towards 
the end of that time, or from the 20th to 23d April. “ All May 
he sings,” as the proverb says, night and day, becomes hoarse, 
and sings seldomer in the Solstitial Season, and before the 
commencement of the Aestival he leaves us, or at least ceases 
to sing cuckoo. 

‘Cuckoos in general build no nest, and what is more extra- 
ordinary the female deposits her solitary egg in the nest of 
another bird, by whom it is hatched. The nest she chooses 
for this purpose is generally the hedge Sparrow’s, though she 
occasionally resorts to that of the water Wagtail, Titlark, &c. 
This bird flies from hedge to hedge, and from tree to tree: 
and 


Hid in some bush now sings her idle song 
Monotonous, yet sweet, now here, now there ; 
Herself but rarely seen. 


The Cuckoo begins early in the season, with the interval of 
a minor third ; the bird then proceeds to a major third, next 
to a fourth, then to a fifth, after which his voice breaks out 
without attaining a minor sixth. An old Norfolk proverb 
says— 

In April the Cuckoo shew his bill, 

In May he sing night and day, 

In June he change his tune, 


In July away he fly, 
In August away he must. 


‘The inseets which appear in this season are numerous, 
and there appear to be certain fine days in which thousands 
of species make their first appearance together. The early 
sulphur Butterfly, which appears first in the last season, is 
now seen every fine day, and is soon followed by the tortoise- 
shell, the peacock, and lastly by the white cabbage Butterflies, 
which come towards the end of the period we are describing. 

‘The principal objects that demand our attention at this 
season are the march of vegetation in general, the develope- 
ment of the leaves on the trees, and the flowering of plants. 
There is perhaps no time when Flora reigns more luxuriantly ; 
from the very commencement to the end of the period, some 
new flower is added every day, so that all we can do is to 
describe a few of the most prominent plants of the season. 
In the meadows, the first plant that covers them with a golden 
yellow is the Dandelion, which blows plentifully all this time, 
but is in the greatest perfection from about the second to the 
fourth week of April, and is succeeded by the bulbous Crow- 
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foot at the end of that month. Early in May the creeping 
Crowfoot in the uplands, and the Buttercups in the low mea- 
dows, cover the grass with the most brilliant golden yellow, 
while in other places on shady slopes, and on ground over 
which the trees may have been newly felled, the field Hya- 
cinth covers the whole surface with its rich blue flowers. 
The meadow Lychnis succeeds, and all are at length mowed 
down in the unextinguishable mow of meadow hay in the 
next season. During the Vernal Period the banks are still 
covered with Primroses and Violets, and here and there with 
Pilewort; in the hedges the black Thorn first, and afterwards 
the white Thorn, blossom. In the orchard a succession of 
blossoms on the Plum, the Cherry, the Pear, and the Apple 
trees give a remarkable richness to the face of nature, and 
convey an idea of plenty. It is then that the husbandman 
looks with a prospective pleasure on the blossoms of the 
orchard, and his anxiety increases till the setting, as it is called, 
of the fruit; for 


Quotque in flore novo pomis se fertilis arbor, 
Induerat, totidem autumno matura tenebit. 


‘In our gardens we have at this time the richest variety of 
flowers, and some of the most brilliant colors. Some botanists 
have said that yellow was the prevailing color of both spring 
and autumnal flowers, white of primaveral, and red of solstitial. 
This, however, is quite incorrect; we have all colors in nearly 
proportional quantity in each season. In spring the bright 
ultramarine blue of the Cynoglossum Omphalodes, or of the 
Veronica Chamaedrys, which latter covers every bank in 
May, may be used as conspicuous examples of blue; the 
Harebell is also blue, and in some places is as common as the 
yellow Crowfoot. The early Van Thol Tulip Tulipa suaveo- 
lens, and the Clarimond Tulipa praecox, begin to blow out of 
doors early in April, amidst the remains of the primaveral 
Flora, and exhibit fine examples of red and of crimson. 
The Hyacinths of various colors, some of Narcissi, and the 
Polyanthus of unnumbered dyes, all exhibit their flowers in 
the early part of this period, with Heartseases, and other 
flowers far from being yellow. Early in May the standard 
Tulips are full in blow, exhibiting every tint, stripe, and va- 
riety of color. Towards the middle of the month the rich 
crimson of the Piony may be compared with the bright light 
red of the monkey Poppy ; they both come into blow at nearly 
the same time; but what is remarkable, there are individual 
plants of the monkey Poypy that always blow a month later 
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than the generality, beginning early in June, and continuing 
far into the Solstitial Season. The young plants propagated 
from these do the same, and it may be called a permanent 
variety, characterized by the circumstance of its belonging to 
the solstitial instead of the vernal Flora. This variation, 
however, enables me to compare this species with the com- 
mon garden Poppy, a well known ornament of the summer 
solstice, which exhibits a great variety of tints. The yellow 
Poppy flowers in the Vernal Season, and continues after its 

eneral flowering is over to blow sparingly all the summer. 

‘Towards the close of the Vernal Season the weather gets 
warmer, and is generally fine and dry, or else refreshed by 
showers ; it is, however, seldom hotter than what may be called 
temperate, and the nights, when the wind is northerly, are 
still cold; Flora reigns triumphant, every hedge, and bush, 
and bank, and field are in bloom. ‘The blossoms of the fruit 
trees gradually go off, the grass in the meadows gets high, and 
partially obscures the yellow Ranunculi which decorated them 
in spring, and by the first week in June the setting in of the 
Solstitial Season is manifest by the absence of dark nights, 
and the blowing of a new set of plants.’ 


It is singular how the mention of any particular flower 
suggests some well-remembered spot to the memory—a single 
bank, perhaps, or an old root by a river, or a mossy circle in 
a wood—some disconnected gem in scenery, remembered 
when every other circumstance about it, perhaps even its 
locality, is blotted from the recollection. There is one long 
green slope on the river Shawsheen, which the word ‘ violets 
brings to our eye like a talisman—a place impressed upon 
our mind we know not how—for though lovely, it is less so 
than a thousand others, and (as far as our memory goes) we 
have no special reason to remember it, either for ‘love or 
murder.’ We have often been struck with this, and there 
is a fragment on very much the same subject, which has lain 
some ‘nine years’ in our portfeuille, without beginning or 
end. It might be finished to advantage by an idler man than 
ourself, and we print it, and will make over the authorship to 
any gentleman at the Table :— 


*T is strange—I very often think— 

How trees and brooks with feelings link— 
How every hill, and wood, and meadow, 
Becomes of thought the very shadow— 
How winds go by, and waters flow, 

And dells look green, and violets blow, 
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As if the heart were but a glass, 

Wherein these things like spectres pass— 
Their essence and their form the same, 
Or, one the substance, one the name. 
These stirring leaves and singing birds 
Articulate to me like words— 

These sunny slopes and running brooks 
Gaze up to me like human looks— 

These very daisies, pied and white, 

Are filled with intellectual light, & 
And look, and speak, and answer, all, 
Like spirits risen at my call. 

*T is therefore that we love to pore 

On toys and trifles loved of yore— 

*T is therefore that we yearn to measure 
Again the tracks of by-gone pleasure— 
The greenwood that we hunted over, 
The place in which we played the lover, 
The streams that quenched our boyhood’s thirst, 
The mountains we ascended first— 

The thousand things without a tongue 
Our thoughts and passions waked among. 


Talking of poetry, some person has of late ill-naturedly 
stolen our signature ‘Roy.’ It is appended, we see, to a 
sketch called ‘ Peter’s. Denial’—a fit subject for a gentleman 
of the author’s principles. Some Editor suggests that he 
should write himself hereafter ‘Rob Roy,’ which we think a 
very expressive and proper difference. The signature is ours, 
however, by at least six years’ possession; and the piece 
referred to has been copied with our name in full, proving 
that they have become convertible terms. We enter this 
disclaimer here, because, whether more or less atrocious than 
our Own, we wish no man’s sins saddled upon our shoulders; 
and we consider every such attempt, as Dogberry says— flat 
burglary.’ 

‘Who steals my purse steals trash ! 
But he who filches from me my good name 


Robs me of that which not enriches him, 
And makes me poor indeed ! ’ 


The necessity of acknowledging one’s offspring in these 
days of plagiarism, may be an apology for copying, from the 
Baptist Register, the following sketch from Luke, of the 
‘Healing of the Daughter of Jairus :’°— 


Fresuty the cool breath of the coming eve 
Stole through the lattice, and the dying girl 
Felt it upon her forehead. She had lain — 
Since the hot noontide in a breathless trance, ~ 
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Her thin pale fingers clasped within the hand 
Of the heart-broken Ruler, and her breast, 
Like the dead marble, white and motionless. 
The shadow of a leaf lay on her lips, 

And as it stirred with the awakening wind, 
The dark lids lifted from her languid eyes, 
And her slight fingers moved, and heavily 
She turned upon her pillow. He was there— 
The same loved, tireless watcher, and she looked 
Into his face until her sight grew dim 

With the fast-falling tears, and, with a sigh 
Of tremulous weakness murmuring his name, 


‘She gently drew his hand upon her lips, 


And kissed it as she wept. The old man sunk 
Upon his knees, and in the drapery 
Of the rich curtains buried up his face— 
And when the twilight fell, the silken folds 
Stirred with his prayer, but the sligl t hand he held 
Had ceased its pressure, and he cou:¢ not hear, 
In the dead, utter silence, that a breath 
Came through her nostrils, and her temples gave 
To his nice touch no pulse, and at her mouth 
He held the lightest curl that on her neck 
Lay with a mocking beauty, and his gaze 
Ached with its deathly stillness) * * 

And softly o’er the Sea of Galilee 
Danced the breeze-ridden ripples to the shore, 
Tipped with the silver sparkles of the moon. 
The breaking waves played low upon the beach 
Their constant music, but the air beside 
Was still as starlight, and the Saviour’s voice, 
In its rich cadences unearthly sweet, 
Seemed like some just-born harmony in the air 
Waked by the power of wisdom. Ona rock, 
With the broad moonlight falling on his brow, 
He stood and taught the people. At his feet 
Lay his small scrip, and pilgrim’s scallop-shell, 
And staff, for they had waited by the sea 
Till he came o’er from Gadarene, and prayed 
For his wont teachings as he came te land. 
His hair was parted meekly on his brow, 
And the long curls from off his shoulders fell 
As he leaned forward earnestly, and still 
The same calm cadence, passionless and deep, 
And, in his looks, the same mild majesty, 
And in his mien the sadness mixed with power, 
Filled them with love and wonder. Suddenly, 
As on his words entrancedly they hung, 
The crowd divided, and among them stood 
Jarrus THE Ruiter. With his flowing robe 
Gathered in haste about his loins, he came 
And fixed his eyes on Jesus. Closer drew 
The twelve disciples to their master’s side, 
And silently the people shrunk away 
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And left the haughty Ruler in the midst 
seh a Alone. A moment longer on the face a 
mia! Of the meek Nazarene he kept his gaze, a 
tae And as the twelve looked on him, by the light 3 
iat Of the clear moon they saw a glistening tear 4 
es ae Steal to his silver beard, and drawing nigh i 
‘Ep Unto the Saviour’s feet, he took the hem 4 
ce Of his coarse mantle, and with trembling hands 
Pressed it upon his lips, and murmured low, 


‘Master! my daughter’-— * * 

The same silvery light 
That shone upon the lone rock by the sea, 
Slept on the Ruler’s lofty capitals 
As at the door he stood, and welcomed in 
Jesus and his disciples. All was still. 

The echoing vestibule gave back the slide 
Of their loose sandals, and the arrowy beam 
Of moonlight slanting to the marble floor 
Lay like a spell of silence in the rooms 
As Jairus led them on. With hushing steps 
He trod the winding stair, but ere he touched 
The latchet, from within a whisper came, 
‘ Trouble the Master not—for she is dead’— 
And his faint hand fell nerveless at his side, 
And his steps faltered, and his broken voice 
Choked in its utterance ;—But a gentle hand 
Was laid upon his arm, and in his ear 
The Saviour’s voice sank thrillingly and low, 
‘ She is not dead—but sleepeth.’ 
They passed in. 

The spice-lamps in the alabaster urns 
Burned dimly, and the white and fragrant smoke 
§ Curled indolently on the chamber walls. 
a The silken curtains slumbered in their folds— 

i Not ev’n a tassel stirring in the air— 
And as the Saviour stood beside the bed 
And prayed inaudibly, the Ruler heard 
The quickening division of his breath 
As he grew earnest inwardly. There came 
A gradual brightness o’er his calm sad face, 
And drawing nearer to the bed, he moved 
The silken curtains silently apart 
And looked upon the maiden. 


Like a form 
Of matchless sculpture in her sleep she lay— 
The linen vesture folded on her breast, 
And over it her white transparent hands, 
The blood still rosy in their tapering nails. 
A line of pearl ran through her parted lips, 
And in her nostrils, spiritually thin, 
The breathing curve was mockingly like life, 
And round beneath the faintly tinted skin 
Ran the light branches of the azure veins, 
And on her cheek the jet lash overlay 
Matching the arches pencilled on her brow. 
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Her hair had been unbound, and falling loose 
Upon the pillow, hid her small round ears 

In curls of glossy blackness, and about 

Her polished neck, scarce touching it, they hung 
Like airy shadows floating as they slept. 

*T was heavenly beautiful. The Saviour raised 
Her hand from off her bosom, and spread out 
The snowy fingers in his palm, and said— 
‘Maiden! Arise !’—and suddenly a flush 

Shot o’er her forehead, and along her lips 

And through her cheek the rallied color ran, 
And the still outline of her graceful form 
Stirred in the linen vesture, and she clasped 
The Saviour’s hand, and fixing her dark eyes 
Full on his beaming countenance—aroseE ! 


We have not much to boast in this country of our patron- 
age of the Fine Arts—even those which could be cultivated 
among us by slight encouragement. We pay for a portrait 
or a cheap landscape now and then, and we go to a concert 
in sufficient numbers to keep alive ‘hope deferred’ in the 
performer’s heart and pay for his candles—but here is our 
capital artist Fisher, abandoning his exquisite talent for land- 
scape to take to portrait painting, for a living, and Cole and 
Morse are lately gone abroad, and Allston ought ta go, (he 
would have been President of the Royal Academy ten years 
ago, and here he can scarce sell his pictures) and it has be- 
come very,well settled, enlightened and rich as our country is, 
that nothing less practical than a steam engine will be paid 
for or smiled upon. Scu.prure particularly is almost unknown 
among us. Nine out of ten of our best educated men never 
saw a nearer approach to it than a plaster Venus, or a cast 
parrot, and a fine specimen of this magnificent art is, really, 
(or would be, if people knew what it was and where to find 
it) as great a lion as any that comes from that place of won- 
ders, (elephants and twins)—Siam. ‘There is the statue of 
Washington, to be sure, in the State House, and a grand thing 
it is—but so is a tree, and people look at one with the same 
feeling that they do at the other—as if it was a matter of 
course and grew there! It is too natural to excite their won- 
der—too well done. If the nose had been in the forehead, 
or the hands six fingered, or if it had had six arms and legs 
like a Chinese idol, all New England would have flocked to 
see it in admiration. But to see only a thing that looks ex- 
actly like a man—why, they needn’t go up forty steps for that 
—they meet men everywhere on the side-walks. It does not 
interest them for the same reason that the old picture did not 
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interest the child—‘ the hills were so like real hills, and the 
trees were so like real trees.’ 

It is to be hoped that at some time or other, we shall re- 
deem the credit of our country in this particular. It is not 
easy to be sure for the mass of our countrymen to see the 
great master-pieces which have descended like regalia from 
the conquered to the conquering, for ages, but the principles 
of art can be disseminated, and the art itself can be nursed in 
the bosoms of such men as GreenouecH and Aucur—men 
who seem born with that fiery bent towards attaining excel- 
lence in this art, that not even the coldness and discourage- 
ment of our cent per cent. countrymen can extinguish their 
enthusiasm. There are individuals among us too, who ac- 
cording to their means, are princely patrons of the arts, and 
their houses (in Baltimore and Boston—it is unnecessary, to 
those who have partaken of the hospitalities of either place, 
to mention names) are filled with specimens of the art, well 
selected and liberally exhibited. In one private house, cer- 
tainly, in Boston, there are exquisite specimens of marble, 
brought at great expense from Italy, and accessible, through 
the munificent spirit of the proprietor, to any curious and 
tasteful eye, and there is nothing in our northern metropolis 
better worth a visit. Such gentlemen, who have found time 
in the midst of the accumulation of a fortune, to cultivate 
and gratify a refined taste, are the true ornaments of our 
country. Their houses are the hiding places of the neglected 
Arts, and, in the atmosphere of cultivation that extends along 
the higher strata of society, their names are, even now, grate- 
fully remembered. 

A book on the Fine Arts has lately been republished by 
Allen & Goddard, which will do much towards advancing the 
principles of taste. It was written for England, however, 
and we want here, in the general ignorance, a more elemen- 
tary treatise. ‘The style and information of the book are to 
the highest degree, chaste and sound, and all the works com- 
mented on have been visited and studied by the author. We 
have only time to notice the first part ‘On Sculpture,’ and 
we leave the two others, ‘ On Painting and Architecture’ for 
a more leisure opportunity. 

After an elaborate definition of Taste, the author describes 
the Egyptian, which was the earliest sculpture, and speaks 
thus of the famous ‘statue of Memnon.’ 


‘'The largest statues now known, namely, two in the Memnonium at 
Thebes, are both in a sitting posture. All these works, even the colum- 
nar statues, seem to have been connected with religious rites or symbols. 
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This, together with imperfect science, accounts for the striking similarity 
discoverable in a class, the individuals of which are thus varied, at least 
in purpose and magnitude. Another peculiarity is, that in Egyptian 
sculpture, whenever the dimensions are much beyond nature, the head is 
always larger than even colossal proportions would require. It would be 
unreasonable to ascribe to ignorance a practice thus universal ; it is to be 
attributed rather to mistaken principle, in order to render the features 
more conspicuous, when removed to a distance from the eye. Where 
similar character and design thus pervade the whole class, minuteness of 
individual description is unnecessary ; we may, however, merely refer, 
as examples best known, to the two Theban colossi already noticed, one 
of which, from inscriptions still legible, would appear to be the famous 
sounding statue of Memnon. In each of these figures, exclusive of the 
lower plinth of the throne, the altitude is fifty feet, the material red gran- 
ite, and the positions alike—namely, seated, the head looking straight in 
front, arms close pressed to the sides, palms and forearm extended and 
resting upon the thighs, lower extremities perpendicular and apart. This 
posture, which may be described as characteristic of the entire class, is 
little calculated to convey any sentiment of ease or grace. Yet in these 
vast, although comparatively uninformed labors, we discover more of the 
sublime than arises from mere vastness, or even from the recollections of 
distant time with which their memory is associated. They are invested 
with a majestic repose—with a grand and solemn tranquillity, which 
awes without astonishing ; and while they exhibit the greatest perfection 
to which Egyptian art has attained, in colossal statues generally, we dis- 
cover occasional approaches to truth and nature, with no inconsiderable 
feeling of the sweet, the unaffected, and the flowing in expression and 
contour.’ 


A page or two is devoted to the works of Phidias, (the 
supposed author of the Medicean Venus, and the ornament of 
the magnificent age of Pericles) and we extract the notice of 


two of his principal works, the ‘Olympian Jupiter,’ and— 


‘Minerva.’ 


‘The former, placed in the temple at Elis, was sixty feet high, in a re- 
posing attitude, the body naked to the cincture, the lower limbs clothed 
in arobe gemmed with golden flowers; the hair also was of gold, bound 
with an enamelled crown ; the eyes of precious stones ; the rest of ivory. 
Notwithstanding the gigantic proportions, every part was wrought with 
the most scrupulous delicacy ; even the splendid throne was carved with 
exquisite nicety. ‘The whole was finished before the artist had obtained 
the direction of the public works of the Athenians, in the 83d Olympiad, 
after a labor of ten years; the same date in which Herodotus read the 
second part of his history, the first regular prose composition that had 
been heard at Athens. 

‘About twelve years later was executed the Minerva, of inferior di- 
mensions, being only forty feet in altitude, but equal, if not superior, in 
beauty of workmanship and richness of material, the nude being of ivory, 
the ornaments of gold. <A flowing tunic added grace to the erect attitude 
of the goddess: in one hand was a spear, upon the head a casque ; on 
the ground a buckler, exquisitely carved, the concave representing the 
giants’ war, the convex a conflict with the Amazons, portraits of the 
artist and of his patron being introduced among the Athenian combat- 
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ie ants—one cause of the future misfortunes which envy brought upon the 
author. On the golden sandals was also sculptured another favorite sub- 
foe ject, the battle of the Centaurs, praised by historians as a perfect gem of 
te minute art.—Such admiration attached to these two works, that they 


= 


| f were regarded as ‘having added majesty to the received religion ; and it 
Ae ae was esteemed a misfortune not to have been able, once in a lifetime, to 

Ci We copy, again, his remarks on the great Michael An- 


gelo :— 


‘In sculpture, the works of Michael Angelo are divided between 
Rome and Florence. They are not numerous, and few are even finished. 
Impatience of slowly progressive labor, united with indomitable activity 
and unwearied industry—fastidiousness of fancy, and exalted percep- 
tions of excellence, joined with a reckless daring in execution, form sin- 
gular distinctions of intellectual temperament. Hence have sprung the 
characteristic beauties and the besetting errors of his style in sculpture 
—a style discovering much that is derived from liberal and enlightened 
study of the sublime and graceful in nature, but still more of those qual- 
ities which arise from the peculiarities of an individual and erratic, though 

By rich and powerful, imagination. Rarely do his statues exhibit that sim- 

ee plicity and repose essential to beauty in an art—grave, dignified, or even 
| austere, and possessing means comparatively limited and uniform. Forced 
and constrained attitude, proportions exaggerated, expression awful, 
gloomy, and unearthly, forms of unnatural, of superhuman energy—these 
constitute the ideal of his composition. In giving visible existence to 
these ideas, his execution is most wonderful. <A force, a fire, an enthu- 
siasm, elsewhere unfelt, unknown, give to every limb and lineament, a 
vitality, a movement, resembling more the sudden mandate of inspira- 
tion, than a laborious and retarded effort. The first impressions created 
by these works are thus irresistibly powerful ; but they startle, surprise, 
astonish—do not soothe, delight, and satisfy the mind. An influence 
originating solely in the imagination, and in which the sensibilities of the 
heart have little interest, cannot long retain its power; the ordinary tone 
of feeling returns, and amid the unquiet and aspiring composition seeks 
for nature and repose. 

‘If the productions and style of Michael Angelo be compared with the 
great standards of excellence and of truth in sculpture—nature, and the 
remains of ancient art, he will be found to have deviated widely from 
both, or rather, perhaps, he has rendered both subservient to his own 
particular views of each. He has created to himself modes of imitation, 
which should in themselves claim a paramount importance, independent 
of all archetypes; while these latter are connected with the originals of 
reality, only as an intermediate step to the realms of fancy. Hence, 
round a false, though gorgeous and imposing art, his genius has swept 
a magic circle, within whose perilous bound no inferior spirit has dared 
with impunity to tread. Unfortunately, however, such was the fascina- 
tion produced in his own age, when the forcible and imaginative were 
admired above the simple and the true, that his works became a standard 
by which the past was to be tried, and the future directed. As a neces- 
sary consequence, a prodigious and irreparable lapse was prepared for 
the art. The imitation of a natural style will ever be productive of good ; 
it will ultimately lead to no imitation, by conducting to the primeval 
Source. ‘The very reverse is the effect of following a guide such as Buo- 
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narotti, who has departed from nature no farther, we will venture to say, 
than any great name on record, whether in literature or art. Irregulari- 
ties and imperfections in almost every other instance of lofty genius, are 
forgotten amid the deep-thrilling pathos, or soothing loveliness, of natural 
expression ; but amid the awe-inspiring, the commanding, the overpow- 
ering representations of the Tuscan, the soul languishes for nature. His 
creations are not of this world, nor does feeling voluntarily respond to 
the mysterious and uncontrollable mastery which they exert over it. Tho 
cause and progress of this dereliction of nature can also be traced. He 
had marked the perplexitics and constraint under which his predecessors 
had labored, in their endeavors to unite the forms and expressions of liv- 
ing nature with images of ideal beauty, overlooking the productions of 
classic sculpture, in which this union is so happily accomplished: be- 
cause to his vigorous, rather than refined perceptions, its simplicity 
appeared poverty, he fearlessly struck into a line of art, where all was to 
be new—vehement—wonderful. 

‘Considered in connection with the impetuous style of his composition, 
nothing can be finer than the execution of Michael Angelo. It partici- 
pates in, it harmonizes with, his ardent temperament of mind ; rapid, 
impatient, fervid, it seems to animate and create, rather than form, the 
breathing conceptions. But taken alone, it discovers many technical pe- 
culiarities and imperfections. From having sometimes merely sketched, 
or, at most, modelled the subject in small, nay, in some instances, with 
no other suggestion or guide, save the accidental sliape of the block, he 
struck into the marble. It was impossible, under these circumstances, to 
avoid error. While the hand, the eye, the mind, were thus in instant 
exertion ; while propriety of expression and beauty of outline, mechan 
ical detail, and general effect, grandeur of the whole, and propriety of 
parts, were at once to be studied, and that, too, where each stroke re- 
moves what never can be again united—imperfection was almost a neces- 
sary consequence. . 

‘Of the works of this master at Florence, the Bacchus, notwithstand- 
ing the undignified expression of inebriety, is the most correct in its 
forms, and the least mannered in composition. The tombs of the Medici 
show much of whatever is most splendid, and what is most reprehensible 
in the genius of their author. They might indeed be selected as special 
illustrations of the general views just given. Every figure—there are 
six—bears the strong impress of a spirit delighting in the great and the 
wonderful—an imagination eager in the pursuit of untried modes of ex- 
istence, and a consciousness of power to execute the most daring concep- 
tions. Intelligence in science, breadth of touch, boldness of manner, 
fearlessness of difficulty, unite to give life and movement to attitudes the 
most remote from such as nature would voluntarily assume, or graceful 
design select. Rome contains the most perfect and the most wonderful 
of Michael Angelo’s statues. The Pieta, or Virgin and Dead Saviour, in 
St. Peter’s, finished in his twentyfourth year, is not only at the head of 
the first division of his works, but, on the whole, is the least exaggerated, 
and the most natural of all. The Moses, on the tomb of Julius II., amid 
the creations of genius, rises a solitary and matchless monument. With- 
out model among the productions of antiquity, it has remained inimitable 
and unimitated in modern times. Neither in nature do we find its proto- 
type: it is the extraordinary conception of an extraordinary mind. Thus 
isolated by its own peculiar sublimity of character, this statue exhibits a 
striking resemblance of the imagination whence it derived existence. We 
behold a being who awes, who subdues, yet who fails to interest—for 
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with such humanity entertains no communion of feeling. Here the sub- 
lime is too exclusively sought in the vehement and the marvellous ; every 
effort is forced, every trait exaggerated, and the whole shows a daring 
originality verging on the extravagant and the false. The solemn majesty 
—the dignified repose—the commanding simplicity, admired in ancient 
sculpture—those milder beauties which sentiment alone can appreciate— 
those exalted and touching graces which arise from elegance or noble- 
ness of form—from refined and subdued expression—from elevated yet 
genuine nature, in the Moses are looked for in vain.’ 


The name of Canova has become already classic, and we 
read of his works with the double interest of tradition and 
familiar knowledge. Some of his productions have reached 
this country, and his wide fame has so lately flowered, that it 
is fragrant and fresh to us. After a description of a fine order 
of genius, which the author remarks is necessary for the revi- 
val of the decaying art, he says:— 


‘Such a genius was that possessed by Canova, a name venerable alike 
for virtue and for talents. Born, in 1757, in a distant and otherwise un- 
known hamlet, in the territory of Treviso—fallen upon evil days in bis 
art—of the most obscure parentage, destined to fill the humble and labo- 
rious occupation of village stone-cutter—remote, in the first instance, 
from every advice and assistance, he rose to be the companion of princes, 
the restorer of art, and the generous patron of merit friendless as his own. 
We know not whether more to love or to admire Canova. In his fif- 
teenth year, repairing to Venice, the cloisters of a convent supplied him, 
through tke benevolence of the good fathers, with a work-shop ; and only 
fifteen years afterwards, through a struggle of poverty, yet redeemed by 
prudence and industry, and sweetened by independence, he erected in 
St. Peter’s the monument of Ganganelli—the first fruits of a spirit, whose 
sobriety of temperament, more valuable and more rare than mere original 
invention, here exhibited a correctness which would amend, with a vigor 
which would elevate, a fallen age. 

‘A series of more than two hundred compositions, of which this was 
the first, standing itself nobly conspicuous, yet only a step from previous 
imbecility, presents too extensive a field for particular description, or mi- 
nute examination. The remembrance is yet fresh upon our memory, 
when, arranged in a funereal hall, representations of these works might 
well have been deemed the labors of a generation ; and while now about 
to describe the originals, we bear in recollection, that to view these a con- 
siderable portion of Europe has been traversed. Thus numerous, and 
widely extending the influence of their style, these productions cer- 
tainly require careful notice. Avoiding details, then, we shall class them 
under Heroic subjects; Compositions of softness and grace—Monumental 
erections and Relievos. 

‘The superiority of Canova has been questioned in the first of these 
departments only. He has been admitted a master of the beautiful— 
hardly of the grand. Or rather, perhaps, while his claims have been 
universally recognised in representing the softer graces of loveliness, his 
powers in the sublimities of severe and masculine compositions are less 
generally appreciated. This estimation is unjust, having been originated 
and maintained by causes entirely extrinsic to the genius or labors of the 
artist. In not one, but many groups and single statues, he has attained 
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some of the loftiest aims of sculpture. In manly and vigorous beauty of 
form, the Perseus; 1n forceful expression and perfection of science, the 
Pugilists—a work, in its peculiar range, one of the most classical of mod- 
ern art; in harmonious and noble composition, uniting nature and poetic 
feeling, the Theseus combating the Centaur; in the terrible of sentiment 
and suffering, the Hercules ;—these, with the Ajax, Hector, Paris, Pala- 
medes, all belonging to the grand style of art, may challenge comparison 
with any works of the modern chisel, in the beauties of sustained effect, 
learned design, boldness yet exquisite delicacy of execution ; while as to 
number, the series here is unparalleled in the history of any single mind. 
In the majestic or venerable realities of portraiture, again, there is Napo- 
leon, Pius VI., Washington, Ganganelli, Rezzonico, 

‘In the second department the compositions of Conova have enriched 
modern art with the most glowing conceptions of elegance and grace; 
raised, and yet more refined, by the expression of some elevating or en- 
dearing sentiment. Here, indeed, has been allotted his peculiar and 
unapproachable walk. Yet it may justly be doubted, whether he be not 
superior in the former class, where his merit has hitherto been denied or 
doubted. ‘True, one or two works in the second, as the Venuz recum- 
bent, the Nymph, and Cupid, are superior, as examples of beauty and 
grace, to any one of masculine character which might be compared with 
them; but, as a class, the second is less uniformly dignified and excellent 
than the first. The great defect here, indeed, is a want of dignity in the 
female figures; which, though equally removed from the flimsy affecta- 
tions of his immediate predecessors, as from the robust and austere pro- 
portions of the Tuscan school, are not always free from the meagre and | 
the cold where grace is to be united with sweetness. ‘This seems to be 
occasioned by a want of harmony between the just height and roundness 
of the forms—from an absence of those firm, yet gracious contours, 
meeting, yet eluding the eye, rounded into life, and dissolving in the ani- 
mated marble, which render, for instance, the Medicean so incomparably 
superior to the Venus of Canova. Throughout the whole of this class, 
there frequently runs a character of composition too ornate—too elabor- 
ately pleasing, and which would appear still more decidedly, were it not 
accompanied by inimitable ease, and were not every part, even to the 
minutest ornament, an emanation of the same refined taste and cultivated 
mind. It is this, chiefly, which spreads their delightful charm of consist- 
ency over these works ; there is, on close examination, little derived im- 
mediately and simply from nature. Every choice has finally, but not 
obviously, been determined after much thought and many trials. All is 
that perfection of art, by which art itself is best concealed, and which to 
its creations lends the enchantment of nature’s own sweetest graces.’ 


We make a final extract from his chapter on the modern 
sculptors of England :— 


‘We approach our immediate contemporaries with respectful diffi- 
dence, and shall touch only upon the merits of those who are removed 
from the effects of praise or censure. Nollekins knew his art, but wanted 
science, dignity, and fancy. Flaxman belongs to posterity, and has more. 
widely extended the influence of his genius—more intimately connect- 
ed his labors with general improvement, than any other English 
sculptor—From his youth, Flaxman was distinguished by the strength of 
his genius, by devotion to the study of the ancient models, and by fear- 
less but judicious disregard of those conventional affectations by which 
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art was disgraced. He was among the first, if not the earliest, to awaken 
the long dormant energies of sculpture, to unite anew art with nature, 
The simple and the grand of antiquity he made his own; nor, since the 
best ages of Greece, do we anywhere find, in the works mentioned in 
these pages, greater meaning, more deep feeling of truth, with less pomp 
of art, than in the sculpture of Flaxman. The wonderful designs from 
Homer, the statues of Mr. Pitt and Sir Joshua Reynolds, the monuments 
of Montague, Howe, and Nelson, the group of Michael and Satan, will 
alone fully justify this character. If, in the works of this master, a de- 
fect may be pointed out, it is an excess of the severe and simple, which 
nearly approaches to harshness. Surpassing both Canova and Thorwald- 
sen in the lofiiness of bis conceptions, and perhaps in classic purity of 
taste, in the graces of composition, and the facilities of modelling, he is 
inferior to the former. But in all that constitutes the epic of the art, 
F laxman is not surpassed.’ 


We have made these remarks and extracts preparatory to 
calling the attention of our readers to the Cnantinc Cueruss 
by Mr, Greenoven—a marble group which has just arrived 
from Florence, and is now exhibiting in Summer Street. Mr. 
G. is a very young artist, who has been in Italy two years, 
and had, previous to his departure, practised little in his art 
beyond the production of one or two busts, which were suffi- 
cient, however, to excite great hopes of his future excellence. 


We are not qualified to speak technically or very critically of 


the merits of the group referred to. We are amateur, not 
connoisseur, and can only tell whether a work of art pleases 
us, without, perhaps, knowing exactly why. We conceive it 
to be impossible, however, for any one to look on the figures 
of this group without the most exquisite pleasure. Of the 
expression we are all judges, and it is of that alone that we 
would speak positively. | 

The design represents two cherubs (or children with wings) 
standing together and looking over a scroll. One stands erect 
with his eyes carelessly cast downwards, as if he had already 
learned the chant and waited to begin, while the other stands 
a little behind, leaning forward, with his arm around the neck 
of his brother, looking at the scroll with the most intent and 
docile earnestness. ‘The character of the two faces and fig- 
ures are in beautiful contrast. The apparently elder has an 
air of childish confidence and consciousness of knowledge, 
mixed with a kind and half playful love toward the learner, 
and he stands holding up his end of the: scroll, and waiting 
for him to comprehend, with a contented and smiling happi- 
ness, which cannot but delight every one who has watched 
the movements of a pleased and beautiful boy in his moods 
of tranquil happiness. The younger is more original and 
peculiar, and won our heart instantly. ‘We do not hesitate to 
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say that it has given us more delight than any work of art we 
ever saw. The hair, unlike that of the other, which curls 
luxuriantly all over his head, is parted on his forehead, and 
lays away in fine silken curves, half curling, and of the most 
lovely softness. His mouth has a kind of inward smile upon 
it, half wonder and half pleasure, and expressive of the most 
docile and loving gentleness ; and over his whole face there 
is a look of purity and angelic sweetness beyond our utmost 
conception. His figure has the same difference of expression. © 
While the attitude of the elder is that of easy and assured 
repose, that of the younger is yielding and dependent, and 
both inimitably graceful and natural. We are not a compe- 
tent judge of anatomy, but we are told that Mr. Greenough is 
uncommonly well informed in that science, and the effect of 
his figures is that of life to a degree of absolute deception. 
The flesh and limbs have all the soft rounded fulness of a 
child’s, and can scarce be believed to be marble. ‘The whole 
group breathes. It is redolent of thought and motion, and we 
commit it to the judgment of the public, with the most entire 
confidence that the natural and the acquired taste of all will 
alike be gratified. 

Mr. Cooper, the novelist, is the purchaser, and his liberality, 
with his limited means, should be remembered. The group 
is exhibiting for the benefit of the artist, and that should be 
remembered too. Mr. G. as we said before, is very young, 
and we hope this circumstance will not predispose criticism 
to find fault. Ghiberti, a youth of twenty-three, was the 
successful candidate for the workmanship of the doors of the 
Baptistry of Florence—an honor for which all Italy contended, 
and which occupied the next forty years of his life; and 
Donatello, in the best days of Italian sculpture, was eminent 
at the age of twenty. Indeed, genius for this art, more than 
any other, seems to realize the truth of Horace’s rule— nas- 
citur, non fit,—a man seems born to it. We hope every 
citizen of Boston, who has a heart to be touched or a fancy 
to be pleased, will appropriate a sufficient time for the study 
of this first American masterpiece. 


We wonder how many of our readers have access to the 
English Magazines. We have a prodigious propensity, as we 
run through their new cut leaves after a fresh arrival, to ex- 
tract here and there a part of an article, or a verse of poetry, 
or a brilliant passage—we think, on the whole, we will here- 
after—just to share our pleasure with some one beside the 
lifeless statues that sit reading about us in the Athenzeum. 
There have been two or three papers in the New Monthly, 
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|) entitled Conversations with an Ambitious Student in II] 2 
oath a Health, which interest us exceedingly. We shall write out a i 
| Ae sentence or two as we sit here with a pencil in our hand, and : 
a the back of an old letter beside us :— i 
ae ‘In L’s character,’ says the writer, ‘ whatever may he his 
aie talents, there was always a string loose, something morbid and 4 
aie vague, which, even in perceiving, one could scarcely con- 3 
ta demn, for it gave a tenderness to his views, and a glow of q 
i oe sentiment to his opinions, which made us love him better, 5 
j i. perhaps, than if his genius had been accompanied with a 
i M4 severer justness of reasoning. For my own part, I, who hate 
at the world and seldom see anything that seems to me, if rightly 
“hae analyzed, above contempt, am often carried away in spite of 
Se myself by his benevolence of opinion, and his softening and 
ae gentle order of philosophy. I often smile as I listen to his 
or wandering and Platonic conjectures on our earthly end and 
ee powers; but I am not sure that the smile is in disdain, even 
Bee 7 when his reasoning appears most erratic.’ 
Rta There is a little exuberance in the language of this writer, 
ea but it is not disagreeable in a magazine paper ; and now and 
f dag then he uses a very beautiful epithet, such, for instance, as, 
a ‘there was a slender, but pleasant brook,’ which reconciles 


you to a thousand faults at once. Here is another pretty 
passage :— 

‘ There was a peculiarity in our attachment worth noticing. 
Never, from the first hour of our meeting to the last of our 
separation, did we ever say an unkind or cutting word to each 
other. Living so much alone—never meeting in the world— 
unacquainted with all the tricks, and doubts, and artifices of 
life, we never had cause for the jealousy and the reproach, 
the sharp suspicion, or the premeditated coquetry, which 
diversify the current of loves formed in society—the kindest 
language, the most tender thoughts alone occurred to us. If 
oe any thing prevented her meeting me, she never concealed her 
ne, sorrow, nor did I ever affect to chide. We knew from the 
Mi bottom of our hearts that we were all in all to each other, and 
there never was any disguise to the clear and full understand- 
ing of that delicious knowledge. This short part of my exist- 
ence is utterly divided from the rest. It seems to have no 
connection with all else that I have felt and acted—a strange 
and visionary wandering out of the living world—having here 
1" no being and no parallel. 

4 : for calumny (he added in a melancholy tone) had 
been busy with his name, and any story, however false or idle, 


Pipher be believed of one who was out of the world’s affec- 
ions. 
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‘ You who know so well the habits of a University life, need 
not be told how singularly monotonous and contemplative it 
may be made to a lonely man. The first year I mixed, as 
you may remember, in none of the many circles into which 
that curious and motley society is split.. I formed, or rather 
returned to my old passion for study, yet the study was de- 
sultory, and wanted that system and vigor on which you have, 
ata later time, complimented my lettered ardor. Two or 
three books, of a vague and unmellowed philosophy, fell in 
my way, and I fed upon their crude theories. We live alone 
and we form a system; we go into the world, and we see the 
errors in the systems of others. 'To judge and to invent are 
two opposite faculties, and are controlled by two opposite 
modes of life, or, as Gibbon has expressed it—** Conversation 
enriches the understanding, but solitude is the school of 


genius.” 
‘In the second year of my unworthy life I roused myself a 


little from my seclusion, and, rather by aecident. than design, 


ou will remember that my acquaintance was formed among 
the most able and promising men of our time. I appeared to 
but poor advantage among these young academicians, fresh 
as they were from the schools; their high animal spirits for- 
ever on the wing—ready in wit and argument—prone now to. 
laugh at trifles, and now earnestly to dispute on them—they 
stunned and confused my quiet and grave habits of mind. I 
have met the most brilliant of these men since, and they have 
been astonished even at the meagre reputation I have acquired, 
and at whatever conversational talent I can, though only by 
fits and starts, manage to display.. They compliment.me on 
my improvement. ‘They mistake—my intellect is just the 
same ; | have improved only in the facility of communicating 
its fruits. In the summer of that year I set out to travel over 
the North of England, in the humble character of a pedestrian 
tourist. Nothing ever did my character more solid good. I 
was thrown among a thousand varieties of character. I was 
continually forced into bustle and action, and into providing 
for myself—that great and indelible lesson towards perma- 
nent independence of character.’ 

Here is a description of Hunt, the Radical :— 

‘He is, take him altogether, the finest looking man in the 
House of Commons; tall, muscular, with a healthful, sun- 
tinged, florid complexion, and a manly, Hawthorne deport- 
ment—half yeoman, half gentleman sportsman. ‘To a close 
observer, however, his features are wanting in energy of will 
and fixedness of purpose. The brow is weak, and the eyes 
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flittering and restless; and the mouth is usually garnished 
with a cold simper, not very compatible with that heart-born 
enthusiasm which precludes all doubt of truth and sincerity.’ 

A novel from the author of Vivian Grey is announced, to 
be entitled, ‘The Young Duke.’ 

The New Monthly is unusually extravagant in praise of a 
volume of ‘Poems by Alfred Tennyson.’ ‘There is really such 
a color of sincere surprise and admiration in the encomiums, 
that we shall look for a new star when the Messrs. Harpers 
please to import the volume and reprint it. They compare 
him with Keats and Wordsworth—a mixture that we think 
would produce a very agreeable medium—the utmost richness 
and the most splendid affectation, with a too absolute sim- 


plicity and nature. 


Messrs. Gray & Bowen have just published a pleasant 


book by Dr. Waterhouse— An Essay on Junius and his Let- 


ters, embracing a Sketch of the Life and Character of Mr. 
Pitt, Earl of Chatham’—whom be maintains to be the author 
of those celebrated Papers. Its character is partly expressed 
in its motto:—‘ As to the book itself, I can say this in its 
behalf, that it does not merely confine itself to what its title 
promises, but expatiates freely into whatever is collateral.’ 
A regular criticism of his investigation, and the comparison 
of this with other books on Junius, will be work for the heavier 
reviews. Our readers will doubtless get that in the next 
North American, and we shall merely take for our own what 
has most amused us in the book—the gossip,—or, as he 
phrases it, the ‘ collateral expatiation.’ . 

In the course of his introductory comments he draws a new 
portrait of Edmund Burke. We copy it for its freshness, 
though we think it is more graphic than just :— 


‘Mr. Burke stood a fair candidate for the honor; being a staunch 
whig, an able speaker, and a fine writer. With a capacious and versa- 
tile understanding, he resembled a mountain torrent, increased by cease- 
less streams, impregnated with every earthly and aerial thing, rich, 
fragrant, wholesome, and otherwise, running free, clear, rapid, and sono- 
rous; sometimes turbid, and now and then offensive; but not marked 
with the undeviating dignity, resistless force and grandeur of Junius, 
who is like a burning wave of volcanic source, its origin in deeply hidden 
caverns, beyond the strata of gold and glittering gems, in the awful region 
of earthquakes, “the dark, unfathomed, infinite abyss.” ’ 

‘Had the facts contained in the Letters of Junius been all spread 
before Mr. Burke, he might, by his taste and patient attention, have ex- 
pressed them to the understanding with equal elegance if not force; but 
the original feeling, the symptoms of a febrile excitement, the rage, the 
provocation, the inducement, the fire in the embers, perceptible in Juntvs, 
and all that which art and genius could not have supplied, would have 
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been wanting. Could a man, writing for fame, for money, or high sta- 
tion, speak like that terrific being behind the curtain? Besides, what 
extraordinary provocation had Edmund Burke to speak daggers in 1769, 
70, °71, and 72? He lived and moved under the patronage of the Mar- 
quis of Rockingham, and of that small, but condensed phalanx of intrepid 
whigs, in which, for a series of years, he carried a pair of colors, and 
sometimes appeared to exercise a higher command. Add to this, Burke 
could hardly have been acquainted with the arcana secretissima of the 
court ef England, and of some other courts, with which it is evident Ju- 
nius was familiar, and with that of England even to a personal knowl- 
edge of regal affairs, and even all the domestic circumstances of royalty ; 
which appears from his treating the most imposing part of the garb of 
government with the steady composure of a veteran, grown grey and 
weary in its gaudy service. Mr. Burke held up exquisite and highly 
wrought small pictures of East Indian anecdotes, calculated to excite hor- 
ror and indignation. He frightens you with the lively paintings, executed 
with Dutch exactness, of the rage, rags, dirt, blood and splendor of dis- 
tracted France; and, for a moment, we feel the theatrical effect. The 
sphere of his vision, however, never extended to American greatness. 
He saw not this vast country with the optics of Lord Chatham. Hence 
he sighed not over the departing greatness of Britain, when she pressed us 
to draw the defensive sword, as did that prophetic statesman, This pas- 
sionate, warm-hearted, and brilliant son of Ireland, only raved, stamped, 
swore, and cried at the momentary delirium of disordered France. He 
saw not its final salutiferous effects. 

‘To compare sculptors and painters with orators and political writers, 
may we not say that Burke was an admirable painter of the Venetian 
school; that he was to Lord Chatham and to Junius, what Tintoret was 
to Michael Angelo and Titian? Chatham and Angelo were original 
masters ; Burke and Tintoret, admirably apt and most excellent scholars. 
‘I follow,’ said this charming, rapid, and various painter, (Tintoret painted 
without previous sketch or study,) ‘I follow Michael Angelo for my de- 
signs, and Titian for my coloring.” Whom did Angelo follow? Whom 
did Chatham imitate? They followed only the grand, beautiful, and for- 
cible of nature. There is internal evidence of self-derivation in Junius, 
as clearly so as of originality in Chatham. 

‘I mistake the character of Edmund Burke, luxuriant as was his genius 
and exuberant his fancy, if he could sustain the dignified deportment 
of indignant Junius for three years together without .once betraying the 
Irish brogue, or the smell of whiskey. Burke seemed to be excited by 
the hectic fever of genius, and, at times, by its delirium. Furthermore, I 
consider the correspondence, carried on with an individual printer, dur- 
ing at least three years, under a mask, which the most prying curiosity 
was unable to penetrate, as one of the most extraordinary facts in history; 
and to my view bordering on the wonderful. All which I regard as be- 
yond the powers and the means of Mr. Burke.’ 


The Doctor seems determined to run counter to popular 
feeling—witness the following comment on the murderer of 
Mary, Queen of Scots :— | 


‘Very many people of Great Britain, and not a few of the British his- 
torians, in giving the character of ‘the Virgin Queen,’ dwell too much 
upon her treatment of the beautiful and imprudent Mary Queen of Scots, 
whom she was constrained to keep in considerate confinement many 
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ears. They rest the natural character of Elizabeth almost entirely upon 

er putative envy of the personal charms so largely shared by Mary and 
so scantily given to Elizabeth. Something may possibly be attributed to 
a sexual’characteristic, but nothing like what has been made of it. It is 
a superficial view of a regal character, and beneath the dignity of a na- 
tional history. What is the beauty of queens to any one but the poet, 
the painter, and that corruptor of chaste history, the novelist, though 
tricked out by the fanciful pen of a Burke? I have seen his wonderful 
Austrian Princess, at the height of her personal splendor and happiness, 
as Queen of France, without an absolute fascination,—without being daz- 
zled by the sight into undiscerning amazement; and am persuaded that I 
could have gazed with admiration on the more beautiful and accom- 
plished Mary without forgetting entirely her lineage, her family connec- 
tions, and her Jesuitical education. I believe there is in animated nature 
a good breed and a bad breed, even in the human ‘species, as well as in 
animals beneath us. Mary Queen of Scots was a Guise, niece to the 
famous Duke of that name, and to the Cardinal Lorraine. She was ed- 
ucated under them, and under Catharine de Medicis, three as pernicious 
characters as any in history, From these detestable sources she imbibed 
her licentious manners and loose principles, and anti-Anglican notions of 
religion and government; and she transmitted to her posterity a deep 
tinge of all their corruptions. Her conduct during her confinement in 
the north of England, particularly her correspondence with certain per- 
sons on the continent, was such as to induce the Parliament to request 
the Queen, more than once, to order her execution. They doubtless 
saw that the question was,—Who shall wear the crown of England, 
Mary or Elizabeth? After a great struggle, Elizabeth at length was 
brought, as the Sovereign, to consent to the death of her unhappy rela- 
tion. In this she acted like a great, just, and wise chief magistrate.— 
When she was informed that Mary was beheaded, she wept, raved, and 
in her frantic fits accused herself and every one about her. In this she 
acted like a woman; and when she abused and punished the agent she 
employed in transmitting the fatal warrant, pretending she had been de- 
ceived and betrayed into the bloody measure, she acted like a fool. In 
such a distressful case what can we say, but—Alas! poor human nature! 
Such was the glorious Queen Elizabeth, with better and more humane 
feelings than those which marked and disgraced Mary and Catharine. 


“If to her share some human frailties fall, 
View the whole Queen, and you ’I] forget them all.” ’ 


He occasionally smells strongly of the shop :-— 


_ *Is there, in any one of those supposed authors of the Letters in ques- 
tion, a writer whose pages are marked and dignified by that energetic, 
nay, caustic style, which signalizes those dread tablets at which rogues, 
military commanders, ministers, nobles, princes, and kings trembled ? 
Compare the corrosive-sublimate style of his ghost of Juntus Brutus with 
the liquid laudanum strains of half a dozen gentlemen to whom they have 


been from time to time attributed, and dismiss the notion of their com- 
petition forever.’ 


Dr. Waterhouse seems to have known very intimately most 
of the distinguished men of the last half century, and his por- 
traits are all excellent. He speaks thus of Gov. Hancock :— 
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‘One of the most fortunate steps of the sagacious Samuel Adams was 
his yoking in with him the very rich and accomplished John Hancock, 
Esq. The cause of self-government is under great obligations to both. 
One gave to it his great mind, and the other his fortune; one obtained 
contemporary celebrity, the other, like Napoleon, trusted posterity. 

‘How rarely do we find two men alike ! Minds differ as much as coun- 
tenances, yet that difference impedes not union. Adams and Hancock 
were very much unlike each other. Together they formed that potent 
weapon, the arrow,—the efficient steel and the feather. Like Adams, Mr. 
Hancock was a gentleman of university education and cultivated taste ; 
he was a remarkably good speaker, and resembled an English nobleman 
in dress, manners, style of living, and equipage, and was grievously tor- 
mented with gout. I have thought that the character of Mr. Hancock 
was a compound of that of the Duke of New Castle and the Duke of 
Grafton, both of whom bustled at the court of London in the early part 
of the reign of George the Third ; while that of Mr. Adams could not be 
so readily paralleled. It partook of our conception of Phocion among the 
Greeks, and of Cato among the Romans. With a countenance expres- 
sive of benevolence and good humor was united the inflexible virtue of a 
Regulus, dignified by a perfect command of temper. 

‘That my venerated friend, Joun Apams, was as staunch in his princi- 
ples of independency as SamveEt, no one can doubt, who knows the man 
and his whole history ; but being a professional man, he had neither the 
time nor opportunity of manifesting them so early, by a year or two, as 
his namesake. The clear and cogent paragraphs and essays of Samuel 
appeared, like those of Junius, in newspapers, prompt and to the purpose 
aimed at; whereas those of John were more labored works, rich in au- 
thorities, profound in conception, strong in expression, and never con- 
futed. Samuel Adams absolutely wielded that powerful engine, a free 
press, with the strong arm of a giant. But that was not all; he stood at 
the very avenue of public opinion as it regarded the cause of freedom or 
whiggism.—James Otis was distinguished for the fire of genius, a blaze of 
eloquence, and a daring manner of expressing his brilliant ideas; yet he 
submitted his essays invariably to the mental strainer of the great patriot, 
as did other less distinguished ones. One day John and Samuel Adams 
were walking in the Boston Mall, and when they came opposite the 
stately mansion of Mr. Hancock, the latter turning to the former, said, 
with emphasis, “I have done a very good thing for our cause in the course 
of the past week, by enlisting the master of that house intoit. He is well 
disposed and has great riches, and we can give him consequence to enjoy 
them.” And Mr. Hancock did not disappoint his high expectations ; for 
in spite of his occasional capriciousness, owing partly to disease, he threw 
all the weight of his fortune and extraordinary popularity into the scale 
of opposition to British encroachments. Every body knows, that Han- 
cock and Adams were the only men exempted from the general amnesty 
of Gage’s proclamation, issued by royal authority, which capped the cli- 
max of their renown.’ 


One of his best arguments is drawn from the domestic circle 
of Lord Chatham—his wife and sister both being eminent for 
their talents and worth. The Doctor maintains that only a 
wife or sister, and such a one, could have played the faithful 
amanuensis necessary to the secrecy of the correspondence. 
He concludes the argument with this remark :— 
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‘We submit, with peculiar pleasure, this subject of aid from the female 
head, heart, and hand, of the in-door circle of post-meridian felicity, to the 
feelings and judgment of the happy in the favored land, with only one 
remark, viz. If daughters be educated in literature equally with sons, 
they write as well, and often better, inasmuch as they perceive quicker 
and discriminate more nicely, have a more delicate taste, and a more cor- 
rect judgment respecting the consistency and harmony of things in social 
life. With more patience than men, they are better disposed to that re- 
finement of humanity, defined complacency, or an inclination that busies 
itself in pleasing anticipations, especially where there is the familiarity of 
intimacy. They generally feel a deeper interest, a greater ambition in 
aiding their male connections, than men feel towards one another, espe- 
cially in literary matters,in which many of them are keen critics and 
admirable polishers, after the hammering, rasping, and filing of a stronger 
masculine hand. The women of France seem to have put all competition 
at defiance ; not but what England, Switzerland, and America have jewels 
of the same kind, but occasion has too rarely produced them to view.’ 


Speaking of Lord Chatham’s gout, he makes some curious 
remarks on the stages of life :— 


‘It is between the twenty-ninth and the thirty-sixth year, that the vigor 
of the body and the powers of the mind generally unite to render man 
capable of the greatest exertion of both. 

‘At the age of forty-two there is generally a visible alteration. The 
veins on the back of the hands appear larger and fuller. Apoplexies very 
rarely occur before this period, and bleeding at the nose and from the 
lungs seldom after it. 

‘In his fiftieth year, a man discovers some waning in his memory. Still 
this period is dignified by gravity and thoughtfulness. Between this pe- 
riod and the next, sedentary men very often experience a loss of appetite, 
disturbed sleep, and a diminution of their usual cheerfulness, and have a 
sallow aspect, or an ash-colored visage, accompanied with inactivity, a 
lack of resolution, and apprehensions of evil from slight causes. The 
sailor, the soldier, and the hard-working mechanic now know the luxury 
of a seat. Ifthere be no chronic inflammation, no swelling of the legs, 
shortness of breath, or signs of organic lesion in any of those viscera des- 
tined to carry on the unconscious operations of the animal economy, the 
subject recovers from this serious spell of moulting, which has given rise 
to the popular expression, that such a one has “taken a new lease of his 
life,” seeing he has increased in flesh and firmness. 

‘Then comes the age of Sixty-T'hree, long celebrated as the grand cli- 
macteric, being noted by Hippocrates and by Aristotle. Suetonius tells 
us, that he congratulated his nephew on bis passing one of these stages 
in safety. Looking beyond theories and written authorities, let us try to 
construe some passages in the Book of Nature on a subject that comes 
home to the bosoms of us all. At this important period of our lives, the 
man heretofore plump appears to shrink; his eyes are suffused with 
tears, but from no emotion of the mind; every visible part becomes less, 
lean, and extenuated. It is doubtless the same with parts and organs 
concealed from sight. The voice becomes sinaller, the hair loses 1ts 
color, firmness, and elasticity, first on the temples, called by the Romans 
tempora, or the footmarks of Time. As the shrinkage, dryness, and lean- 
prot ri wrinkles multiply, and the lower limbs lose their wonted 
stability. 
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We really regret that we have not room to extract more 
freely from this agreeable book. It is written in a style of 
great fulness, and sometimes power, and abounds with de- 
lightful passages of character and observation. ‘The venera- 
ble author appears to have made good use of his life, and to 
have seen much and treasured well. 


Anp so—a new cushion in our arm chair, and a new cur- 
tain in our only open window,—we give you, dear Reader, 
a fresh welcome to our Table. We have made some essen- 
tial alterations in our affairs—taking the publishment of 
our Magazine into our own hands, and becoming, thus, Editor, 
Proprietor and Publisher in one. With practised clerks and 
our own diligent supervision, we hope thus to secure the most 
faithful promptness in our duties to our friends. The trouble 
of a new arrangement will, we hope, be deemed an adequate 
apology for the delay of the present number. We have taken 
an office at the central and well known establishment of Carter 
& Hendee, and we would request our friends hereafter to 
address to us at that place, to their care. | 

We have been frequently asked of late, very much to our 
surprise, whether we intended to give up the Editorship we 
have now the pleasure of filling. ‘The doubt has probably 
arisen from some undigested plans of ours in reference to 
travel, and for fear of injury from an erroneous report, we here 
take the liberty to state—that we shall not, under any cir- 
cumstances, relinquish the Editorship of the American Month- 
ly. We have never had an idea of doing so for a moment. 
We established it under very depressing discouragements, 
without funds, and with the croaking of a hundred Editors in 
our ears—we have nursed it through that most trying age of 
a periodical, the two first volumes—and had we but half the 
encouragement we have, for very pride’s sake we would not 
abandon it. It is now, thanks to our patrons, in a condition 
to live and flourish profitably and vigorously ; and to relin- 
quish it in this situation, would be to throw away the most 
arduously gained advantages and commence anew. 

We design still to go abroad in the Autumn, if not before, 
and spend a year, perhaps two, in Europe. Whenever we do, 
however, it will be to accomplish a plan we have long been 
pondering, of sketching, for our Magazine, First Impressions 
of Europe. We have seen no book of travels which gives the 
idea of those countries and their objects of curiosity as we 
wish to see them. Our travellers go abroad to collect mea- 
surements, and describe, in cold and technical language, the 
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4 . number and size of churches, and the details and histories of 
ee pictures, and statues, and monuments—never thinking that 
at the impressions of novelty and vivid surprise which they put 


aside when they write, are the only things worth preserving. 
We would visit those interesting lands with an eye kept fresh 


i and unhackneyed, and sketch the society, or the arts, or the 
fii tog people constantly as we saw them; and we think that the 
tla EP pencillings of a tour made upon this principle, would be a 
Te he thousand times more interesting than the cumbersome books 
Wh ke of travels, with their endless and dry particulars. In such a 
Whe case, we should leave a qualified locum tenens, (perhaps sell- 
eke. ing to him a part of our proprietorship,) but rather writing 
ke more than less, in our correspondence, and never relinquish- 
| we ing our interest in the success and character of the work. 
ee Whatever we do, will be done for the Magazine, and we hope 
We our friends will, in any such changes, continue us their coun- 
Lee tenance and favor. 
q 
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